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Winter storms, ice, snow, high winds . 


trouble for trees that aren't prepared for such rugged 


treatment. 


. . mean serious 


condition, feeding with Bartlett Green Tree Food should 
definitely continue until frost conditions prohibit, to make 
your trees more vigorous and better able to withstand 
the winter storms. 





Now is the time to complete clean-up work; dead 
branches should be removed and destroyed; cavity 
work, bracing and cabling, and general inspection of 
trees for weaknesses should not be delayed any 
longer. And very important, where trees are in poor 


Consult your Bartlett representative today for a com- 
plete examination of your trees; your care now can 
well mean not only their safety, but more beauty and 
pleasure for you next spring. 


FILL IN AND RETURN COUPON FOR PROMPT CONSULTATION 
TO PROTECT THE BEAUTY AND VALUE OF YOUR TREES. 


= 


The F. A. Bartlett Tree Expert Co. 
Stamford, Connecticut 


Please have a representative from your nearest office contact me 
to discuss, at no obligation, scientific protection for my shade trees. 
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TREE EXPERT CO. 


HOME OFFICE, RESEARCH LABORATORIES AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUNDS, 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


LOCAL OFFICES: Rutiand, Windsor, Vt.; Milford, Peterboro, Rochester, N. H.; Cam- 
bridge, Framingham, Manchester, Osterville, Pittsfield, Mass.; Providence, R. |.; Danbury, 
Hartford, New Canaan, New Haven, Stamford, Westport, Conn.; Islip, Kingston, Monroe, 
Middletown, New York, Peekskill, Southampton, Syracuse, Westbury, White Plains, N. Y.; 
Bernardsville, Morristown, Orange, N. J.; Chambersburg, Paoli, Philadelphia (Cynwyd), 
York, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Bethesda, Easton, Towson, Md.; Ashland, Ky.; Lancaster, Ports- 





mouth, Ohio; Lynchburg, Roanoke, Va.; Bluefield Charleston Huntington, W. Va.; Kings- 
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Garden Digest 


Chlorosis in Azaleas 


Azaleas whose leaves turn pale green and then bright yellow 
are probably troubled by chiorosis, a deficiency of iron and mag- 
nesium, reports J. S. Wells in the American Nurseryman. Plants 
suffering from chlorosis, when sprayed with a light dressing of 
magnesium sulfate (Epsom salt) at the rate of 250 pounds per 
acre, showed no results. After two weeks, during which the plants 
were allowed to absorb ample supplies of magnesium, a .05 per 
cent ferrous sulfate solution was applied. The leaves changed 
from bright yellow to almost black-green and retained that color 
throughout the season. The same method tried on rhododendrons 
gave equal success, although the response of the plants was 
slower. 


‘Wilt’? Cure 


According to Dr. Otto A. Reinking of the New York Experi- 
ment Station, the wilting of peppers, egg plant, tomatoes and 
potatoes in small house gardens due to the fungus, verticillium 
wilt, may be eliminated by a formaldehyde soil treatment. A solu- 
tion of one gallon of formaldehyde to 49 gallons of water should be 
applied to the soil as it is spaded or plowed, at the rate of 1 gallon 
for each square foot. The soil is then covered with heavy wrapping 
paper on thick layers of newspapers for 24 hours, after which time 
the fumes are allowed to escape. Seeds should not be planted in 
the treated soil for at least 10 days. Formaldehyde cannot be used 
after the garden is planted. 


Squash Borer 


Among the 13 varieties of squash and pumpkin tested at the 
Experiment Station, at Geneva, N. Y., for their resistance to the 
squash borer, the most resistant were: Butternut, Green Striped 
Cashaw, Dickinson Pumpkin, large Sweet Cheese Pumpkin, and 
Sweet Potato Pumpkin. Hubbard types, such as Blue Hubbard, 
Golden Delicious, and Boston Marrow were relatively susceptible 
to the borer. Three trailing vine varieties of the “pepo” species, 
Table Queen, Connecticut Field Pumpkin, and Small Sugar 
Pumpkin were moderately resistant to borers while the bush va- 
rieties, White Bush Scallop and Early Summer Crookneck were 
more tolerant to borer attacks than the vining sorts. 


Maple Leaves ‘“‘Blisters”’ 


The appearance of “blisters” on the leaves of maple trees is 
due to the feeding of tiny mites, according to Dr. F. L. Gambrell, 
entomologist at the Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y. The 
injury appears very early in the Spring and begins feeding on the 
new tissues just as the buds open. Control can be accomplished 
only by the use of a dormant spray and nothing can be done at 
this season after the insects have become imbedded in the galls 
or “‘blisters”. An application of lime sulphur spray, diluted at the 
rate of one part of lime sulphur to 8-10 parts of water and made 
as the first bud scales begin to separate on the trees, will usually 
give satisfactory control. 


Chokecherry Weed Killer 


Wild chokecherry bushes, hosts of the serious X-disease or 
yellow-red virosis on peach and sour cherry trees, should be 
destroyed through the use of herbicide sprays. One thorough 
application of a herbicide, containing sodium chlorate or ammo- 
nium sulfamate at 34 pound to each gallon of water, will give 
almost complete control if applied to the foliage in midsummer. 
Both materials have given good results, although the sulfamate 
is safer and kills a wider range of plants. The amount of spray 
required to cover 100 square feet will vary from 1-3 gallons, de- 
pending on the density and height of the plants. Care should be 
taken to wet all leaves on both the top and bottom sides as this 
results in a higher percentage of killed plants. 
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Aral Macbeth, 
Birnham Wood 
has moved to 
Dunsinane!” 


Waclalhe Reax, 
mon, Just some 
work of Frost & 
Higgins: 


Sorry, Macbeth, that famed tree-moving exploit was some- 
what before our time. But we've done many just as big, 
and some that seemed even more miraculous. 


20 years’ growth in a single day, big trees growing lustily 
some morning where there were none the night before— 
suggests the magic of the witches’ cauldron. But fact is, we 
can transform some barren spot that mars your grounds 
into an accent point of long enduring beauty. 


Big trees, just the right type and size, await your choice. 
Through care and skill, modern equipment, and the ex- 
perience of over 50 years, they soon look as much at home 
as charter members of your family. 


Inquire now how easily you can add Big-Tree Beauty 
to your Grounds. 


FROST(exd)H1GGINS CO. 


20 Mill Street 





Arlington, Massachusetts 
AR 5-1410 
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TREE FEEDING 
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with Wilson’s EUREKA Plant Food 


ORGANIC FEEDING and DEEP WATERING 


IN ONE EASY OPERATION 


Anyone with high pressure, power 
spraying equipment can now use the steel tube about 4 ft. long with a hard 


Tree Feeding “Needle”: Hollow 








new rapid method of feeding trees 
and shrubs with organic material. 


ADVANTAGES 

1. Feeds roots at the proper depth 
2. Waters at the same time 
3. Aerates the soil 
4. Fast, foc!proof and easy 
5. Feeds lasting insoluble organic 
material 
EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 
1. A power sprayer 
2. Tree feeding needle 
3. Eureka Plant Food 
4. Effective wetting agent 

Power Sgenyers Any good sprayer 
delivering 300 lb. pressure at least 3 
gallons per minute, 


re Cnd. eM Tilson ay 


steel point and two transverse holes 
close to the point. 

The Fertilizer: Wilson's Eureka 
Plant Food with 58% of the available 
nitrogen as insoluble organics has 
been found to operate perfectly. 

Method of Applying: Start about 
3 or 4 ft. from the tree. Push point of 
needle approx. 6” into ground. Open 
the valve, the needle will force down 
easily to its full length since the 
water pressure clears a way for it. 
Leave valve open for a few seconds — 
withdraw needle. Start another hole 
3 ft. away and repeat. 


Write for complete descriptive literature 
100 LBS. $9.00 TON $160.00 


NEW JERSEY 





! WHITE PLAINS PHILADEIPHIA 











KEEP YOUR TOOLS UNDER COVER | 
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HODGPORT 
TOOL HOUSE 
60° x 7 8" 


Large enough to store 





your power mower 
and other garden 
tools. Will pay for 
itself in savings in 
depreciation of tools 
as well as keeping 
your equipment in 


top working order. 


Easy Erection —Pre-war Quality — 
Shipped Anywhere from Stock — 


Manufactured in lightweight sections for easy erection and assembly. All 
lumber is kiln dried. Walls are covered with beveled siding of Western 
Red Cedar or California Redwood laid over our special tan Fibre Lining. 
Floors are full thick tongued and grooved Douglas Fir. Exterior painted 
white with slate black trim. Interior woodwork is stained walnut color. 
Slate black Asphalt Shingles are supplied for roofs. 

THE COMPLETE HODGSON LINE OF HOUSING AGAIN AVAILABLE 


E. F. HODGSON CO., INC. 


America’s First Prefabricator 
8 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 








OUTDOOR EXHIBIT SHOWROOM 
AND FACTORY Telephone 730 Fifth Avenue 
Dover, Massachusetts COpley 7-0244 New York, N. Y. 

DOver 8-0057 Circle 7-1691 








How can I get rid of euonymous scale? 

Spray thoroughly at least five times with a high pressure 
sprayer. Use a three per cent solution of dormant oil early in 
April. Early in June spray with a solution of a Summer oil to 
which nicotine sulphate has been added at the rate of one part to 
800 of solution. Repeat this same spray 10 days later, again about 
the middle of August and then 10 days after that. 

yyvrgr 
When is the best time to move old hollyhock plants? 

Moving old plants is not usually recommended because of their 
long taproots. It is better to sow seed in June and transplant the 
seedlings in August or September or the following Spring if neces- 
sary. 

,. £2 

Crown rot has killed many of my delphiniums. Is there an effective 
cure? 

There is no complete control of this disease, which usually shows 
up after plants have been in the same location a few years. Since 
excessive moisture is conducive to it, see that your soil is well- 
drained. Planting in different locations and avoiding animal ma- 
nures for fertilizers are helpful. 

ry y y 

When is the best time to move magnolias? 

Magnolias should be transplanted only in the Spring. 

yyry 

How often should I divide my perennial asters? 

Some perennial asters, especially the dwarf sorts, should be 
divided in the Spring of each year. Slower spreading ones, of 
course, need be divided less often. 

er 

My rhododendron leaves are covered with tiny insects on the under- 
sides. How can I get rid of them? 

They are lace bugs, a common rhododendron pest. Spray with 
nicotine sulfate and soap when the young hatch usually late May 
or early June. Repeat every two weeks. 
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What are the blooming times of the witch-hazels? 

The common witch-hazel blooms in October-November; the 
Japanese, Chinese and Vernal species in February-March. 

y i 
Must a pool for hardy water-lilies be absolutely stagnant? 

Although water-lilies prefer quiet water, they will succeed if 
planted in a section of the pool not influenced by the movements 
and coolness of flowing water. 

ry 7 xy 

I have four chrysanthemum varieties, all of which bloom late. Can 
you name a few hardy varieties for early bloom? 

Try September Bronze, September Gold, Algonquin, Eugene 
A. Wander, King Midas, Dean Ladd, My Lady, and Seminole. 

v y y 
Which gourds are appropriate for making birdhouses? 
The dipper gourds and those of the genus Lagenaria. 
y xy y 

What is Fatshedera lize? 

Fatshedera lizei, an attractive house plant with large, 3-5 lobed, 
ivy-like leaves, is a bigeneric hybrid between Fatsia japonica, a 
Japanese plant of the Aralia family, and Hedera helix, English 
ivy. 

y y y 

Can black-alder (winterberry) be grown successfully in the garden? 

Ilex verticillata, or black-alder, is of easy culture providing the 
soil does not become too dry. Since it is a holly, only the female or 
pistillate flowering plants bear fruits. Both male and female 
plants are therefore necessary if berries are desired. 

yee 

Can chives be grown indoors in Winter? 

Yes. Bring in clumps from the garden and pot in light, sweet 
soil. Cut foliage back to get fresh, new growth. Keep plants in 
sunny window at 55° F. and avoid overwatering. 

a 

Is there a way of getting rid of wild carrot? 

Since this plant is a biennial, cut the flower heads before they 
reach the seeding stage. 

or ae 

Should newly Fall-planted perennials be protected for the Winter? 

It is better to protect them with peatmoss, salt hay or evergreen 
branches for the first Winter in the colder regions of the country. 
Place coverings after the first hard freeze. 

y y y 

Is the French hydrangea, Hydrangea macrophylla, hardy in the 
Boston area? 

Although the plants die to the ground during the cold Winters, 
new growth springs from the base. In order not to lose the flowers, 
it is better to protect the plants by tying the branches together 
and covering them with straw kept in place with chicken wire. 
Water-proof material on the top will throw water off. 

y y xy 

What are “‘ species roses”’? 

Species roses are the wild plants as they are found growing in 
nature. Cultivated roses have been bred from them. Some of the 
more popular rose species are: Rosa hugonis, rugosa, multiflora, 
rubiginosa and spinosissima. 

+ y y 

I have made several changes of arborvitae in my foundation 
planting. Though I fertilize and water my plants well, why do they 
do so poorly? 

Arborvitae is by nature, a plant of the open fields and moist 
places. Conditions along the foundation are, therefore, unnatural. 
Poor ventillation is one of the major difficulties. 

a 

Does wood charcoal keep water from turning sour? 

It is a good practice to insert a piece of wood charcoal in water 
when growing ivy or philodendron in that medium. Some even use 
it with cut flowers. It has the capacity for keeping the water sweet 
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The Armchair Shopper 


Relax and shop in confidence and ease with the help of HORTICULTURE’S Armchair Shopper 
Represented here are fine, reliable American concerus, offering unique and practical items. 




















ILLUSTRATED INSTRUCTIONS 


By MRS. ROBERT BARTON 








Blue ribbon flower arranger, 
show ways to use: (2) this 
Solid Brass Container 7 x 
9% in., (3) Black Stand 4) 
Floral Clay (5) Needlepoint 
Holder. All 5 for $4.95. 


(Add 25c¢ postage) 


MRS. ROBERT BARTON'S 
GARDEN SHOP 


75 Granite Street 
Foxboro Mass. 

















The Redwood Cradle 
$4.85 Postpaid 


Designed for the garden as well as 
the birds! Made of copper, brass, 
redwood, mahogany and teak to 
last your lifetime. Your money re- 
funded if not satisfied after 7 days 


use. No C. O. D. please. Send for 
catalog. Other models priced from 
$3.85 to $12.00. 


The QUARRY AND MILL 


P.O. Box 6791 Towson 4, Md. 

















Si Be sete Fh ee 
WEATHERVANES 


FREE CATALOC SHOWING 
MANY DESICNS IN VANES AND 





$8.95 POSTPAID. 
FURNISHED. PROMPT SHIPMENT 


_ es, MONEY BACK IF NOT PLEASED. 


CAPE COD WEATHERVANES 


DEPT. I NEW BEDFORD. MASS. 
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Beautiful 


Use ful 
TO GIVE 
OR KEEP 





SUGAR & CREAMER « copy of an old 
New England set in brilliant hand molded 
crystal. Notable for their square bases. 
Sugar 414” high. Creamer 414” high. Holds 
about a cupful. Two pieces complete . $3.50 


GRACEFUL PAIR OF HAND- 
WROUGHT CANDELABRA finished in 
verde green with red Renaissance candles. 
Festive touch for table, mantel or win- 
dows. Lifetime gift. 1514” high; 10” wide 

Te se in RT 
Both postpaid in 

48 states 


Send check or money 
order. No COD’s. 


The 


Box 147— Dept. D114 
DEDHAM, MASS. | — 











The Trick 
of Growing 


HOUSE 
PLANTS 


in Every 
Window 


A Handy Book 
for the Busy 
Woman 


The tnch of growing 


Wouse Plants 


IN EVERY WINDOW 





ete Nandy, 











By SOPHIA NAUMBURG 
Nationally Accredited Flower Show Judge 
Unique, time-saving Color-Key shows at a 
glance which plants to grow in your North, 

South, East and West Windows. 

Concise, readable information on Selec- 
tion, Culture and Propagation, including 
“How to Keep Your Gift Plants Healthy” and 
“How to Make Your African Violets Bloom”. 

Profusely illustrated, with water-proof 
cover and modern plastic binding. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

An Ideal Gift! 


$2.00 postpaid No C.O.D.'s. Order direct from 














St. Francis 
of Assisi 


Outstanding accessory for flower arrange- 
ments. This lovely figurine is 7” high, in off 
white, only $2.25 postpaid. 


Madonna, approximately 10’, simple in line 
and design, a truly lovely figurine. Perfect for 
evergreen arrangements, off-white only, $2.00. 


Pung Sleigh. On your mantel or a center- 
piece filled with greens or tiny gifts it is 
designed to delight all ages. Its red runners 
are 13” and the gayly decorated white box is 
514” x 9”, a buggy whip, too. $3.50. 


POSTPAID, NO C.O.D.’S PLEASE 


Ruth Shopmyer 


Manchester Rd., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 














2023 Perry Road . 









BIRDS OR SQUIRRELS? 


Solve that problem with an absolutely squirrel proof feeder. 
Beautifully made and movable. Send for Folder 32 and 
select your own ideal feeder from an interchangeable plan 
developed after forty years experience with the birds. 
Read the Six Rules for Attracting Wild Birds. 


HOWES BIRD ATTRACTORS 


Norwalk, Connecticut 











WILD BIRDS ADD (fawn TO YOUR GARDEN 


eis AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BIRDS 
a = IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING 
erg ee Feeders with and without squirrel 
guards, hanging and on pipe stands. 
Write for our folder 
audubon gy wor kshop 


GLENC a ILLINO 








~~ Yam 


‘ovember 1949 
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Floral Art. 


| Dept. H.0., Bex 85, West Englewood, N. J. 


-——AN EXQUISITE GIFT /——— 


Distinctive flower stationery. Designs in delicate 
garden flowers, which retain their original colors in- 
definitely, make this stationery enchanting. Pastel 
colors. 12 decorated and 6 plain sheets with 12 envel- 
| opes in a beautifully designed folder. $2.25 ppd. 


MISS MARGARET FROST 
Bowling Green, Ohio 





Wallace Street 


PLANT STAKES 











| For Christmas Gifts 
A trial lot of 25 — 36” stakes for.............. . $2.80 
Gift Box of 18 Miniature Stakes for............ $1.25 
Invisible Plant Supports 
Trial box of 6 — 10” and 6 — 15” for............$2.75 
I wines cp ocereeneeveraneve 75c each 
S-L-N Garden Line. eke ts sabes OURS Swe $1.00 


Send for Cur: Circular 


| W. B. ESSELEN, 338 Union Street, Millis, Mass. 




















BASES for VASES 


DULL BLACK 


For home lovers who arrange flowers—a giff 
for constant use. $3.83 the set of three postpaid. 
Hardwood 4” x 6”, 5” x 8”, 6” x 10” approx. 


Georgia (urtis 


FAIRFIELD CONNECTICUT 
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One-half dozen Rose- 


bushes. 


Dean of them 


all: one each, Red, Pink, 


White, 


Two-Tone, 


Yellow, Climbing. 


ARP 


1950 
ALL AMERICA 
SUTTER’S GOLD 


Dept.9, TYLER, TEXAS 


SIX “TEXAS 


io 


Same Colors, 
Economy Package 


a 


Write for 
FREE 


Color Catalogue 


30 


PREPAID 














Evergreen Sprays (fresh cut) for Christmas Decorations 


ASSORTED SPRAYS 


Red Pine Douglas Fir Concolor Fir White Pine Mugho Pine Norway Spruce Scotch Pine 
Price — 20 sprays $3.00 — delivered to your home 
If order is to be sent as a gift please enclose your card 
BOYNE CITY HEMINGWAY TREE FARMS MICHIGAN 
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FREE Gift 

Wrapping 
If desired, we } 
will send Kits 
prepaid direct 
to your friends 
with Christmas 


your name. 
Enclose remit- 


Secsem aendl oun é handsome gift. Mon 
*! st ack Guarantee. Lo 
us their names < price, $4.75 
° 


and addresses. 


Gardenin Friends 
we atey-e Pleasure 


THIS CHRISTMAS 


OU know how much you appreciate a gift that adds 
enjoyment to your hobby. This famous Sudbury Soil 
Test Kit helps both amateur and expert grow bigger, bet- 
ter flowers, vegetables, trees, shrubs... velvety lawns! 
Your friends will prize this gift more than any other you 
can get. Outstanding success with everything they grow 
will remind them of your thoughtfulness year after year. 
A 10-minute test tells more about any soil than a life- 
time of gardening. Over 100,000 Sudbury Kits now in use. 
Easy-to-Use Soil Test Kit 
A Fascinating Hobby, Rich in Garden Rewards 
No knowledge of chemistry needed. Takes the 
a out of ——- Quickly shows what 
ie Ric te ertilizer to use—how much nitrogen, phosphorus 
gem sme Dayenn and potash. Also whether lime is needed (pH) and 
equipment--test tubes, how much for all flowers, vegetables, etc. (125 on 
corks, and solutions charts in instruction book). Immediate . 
for 50 tests with easy- delivery. Avoid the rush—write today! Phy, 














ari to-foll . om 
bearing top age hye ee 5 Send No Money--Order C.0.D. $4.75 07) 
Professional Model. a plus postage (or send remittance with ly 
PR ad order and we will pay South & 
Laboratory, Box 95, South Sudbury, Mass. 






# SUDBURY Soil Test Kits 
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NEW BOOKLET TELLS HOW GRAVELY POWER EQUIPMENT YS 


FREES cers oenencaren i 








Give yourself the leisure to really enjoy country 
living! This big Free Booklet — “POWER versus 
DRUDGERY’—is chock full of labor-saving ideas— 
shows how to give your home a lovely setting 
without long hours, hard work! 


) 
Gm MAIL TODAY! SEE Mg TRACTOR 
GRAVELY MOTOR PLOW & CULTIVATOR CO. , 


BOX 1117 DUNBAR, WEST VA. 


NAME ~ JBRARY PaaS! ida & 
apparssDEINUl otter z 














South African Heaths 


The South African ericas are such a suc- 
cess in most of California’s climates that it 
is a shame so few of them are obtainable in 
nurseries. These heaths, which are strik- 
ingly different from the general run of 
heaths and heathers, do not require the 
water and the beds of acid humus we must 
make for the European ericas but are con- 
tent with ordinary well-drained soil and 
will even endure the alkaline water which 
comes out of most Californian hoses. 

In my collection, now sadly reduced by 
the inroads of gophers, there have been 
enough species to give year-round bloom. 
The ones with long tubular flowers carried 
up the stem —such as clear pink John 
McLaren, the Jubilee heath — or with ter- 
minal clusters of flower tubes — such as 
scarlet, drought-loving FE. cerinthoides 
are admired the most. In this group there 
are species in yellow, white, various reds 
and green-tipped scarlets, and delightful 
shades of pink. Most of mine came from 
seed collected in South Africa. Before the 
war, Californian nurseries carried a much 
larger collection than they do now and in 
some gardens old bushes of lovely FE. 
charlesiana, shell-pink, and of _ white- 
flowered, gray-leaved E. bowieana, can still 
be seen. Luckily FE. blanda, which from 
September far into Spring dangles grouped 
tubes of rhodamine purple, is carried by 
many nurseries, 

If E. blanda is allowed its way, it, like 
many other South African ericas, will form 
a large and ungainly bush and bloom itself 
to death. To avoid this, buy only small 
plants which you can begin to prune im- 
mediately. Cut long branches from it when 
it is in bloom and keep the center open. Do 
not give much water. I am convinced that 
the reason South African ericas have the 
reputation of being difficult to grow is be- 
cause they are never cut, they are over- 
watered and probably do not have good 
drainage. On my gravelly hillside there are 
healthy bushes over twenty years old. 

— Lester RownTREE. 
Carmel, Calif. 


Nanking Cherry 


The Nanking cherry is one of the Prunus 
and has been in cultivation for over 40 years. 
A perfectly hardy and desirable shrub it 
seems to be little known and seldom seen. 
It grows like a large shrub as its spread is 
equal or greater than the height which is 
about five feet. It is an early Spring bloomer 
coming into flower about the last of April; 
ach joint producing a flower. The bud is 
pink but white when open. The fruit is one 
of its attractions: a bright, red, cherry-shape 
about half an inch across and edible — a 
fact which the birds recognize and enjoy. 
The leaves are rather crowded, oblong in 
shape and rough to the touch. 

It may be started by seeds or soft wood 
cuttings. I feel sure this tree or shrub would 
be used more if given a trial. 

— Mrs. ANNA JOHANNING. 
Baldwin, Kansas. 
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THE COVER: Thanksgiving Snowfall. Photo: Gustav Anderson from Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 





GARDEN WORK TO DO NOW 


WITH the coming of November, the garden slips into its period of Winter 
rest. Last-minute planting, mulching, and cleaning are the final chores 
of the sad-happy gardener. 


TULIPS planted 6-8”’ deep during November will bloom later than bulbs 
planted 4’’ deep earlier. 


CLEAN all foliage from around perennials where diseases were present. 
A little covering may be placed when the ground freezes, though it is 
usually best to wait until December. 


STRAWBERRY beds should be mulched with straw, marsh hay, peat 
moss or other material free from weed seeds. 


APPLY rotted manure or a mulch to plantings of raspberry. Rhubarb 
plants will also benefit from similar dressings. 


‘ 


PAPER white narcissus, Chinese sacred lilies, Soleil d’or narcissus and 
other tender bulbs should be started in pebbles or fiber for Winter 
bloom. Make up bowls every two weeks for successive flowering. 


TURN over the soil in the vegetable garden. Exposed hibernating insects 
will freeze. 


DECORATE window-boxes with evergreen branches and bayberry, 
bittersweet, barberry or black alder berries for color. Small evergreens 
or Japanese holly may be planted in larger boxes and tubs. 

PLANT anemones and ranunculi in the greenhouse. 


.ET parsnips stay in the ground until Spring. Their flavor improves. 


GREASE or oil metal parts of garden furniture before storing it. Do the 
same to garden tools. 


KEEP house plants in good condition by cutting off faded leaves and 
blossoms. Wash their foliage weekly. 


YECIDUOUS trees and shrubs may still be set out. 


SCILLAS, tulips and muscari may be planted any time before the ground 
freezes. Cover with leaves or hay after the ground freezes. 
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FEED the Winter birds. Feeders may be placed at window sills or on a 
favorite tree outside the window. Chickadees, nuthatches, and wood- 
peckers feeding on swinging “stick” feeders, can be a constant source 


of delight. 


POT hybrid amaryllis. Two-thirds of the bulb should be covered with 


soil in a pot that is about 2”’ wider than its own diameter. 
DIVIDE or transplant garden ferns at this time. 


CELERY, beets, cabbage, parsnips, carrots, onions, leeks, Winter rad- 
ishes, potatoes, pumpkins and radishes may be stored for Winter use. 


ARRANGE Winter bouquets. Pods, grasses and other materials gath- 
ered earlier may be worked into various, interesting arrangements. 


CLEAN UP under fruit trees. Plum, apple, peach and pear leaves carry 
over diseases and pests. 


NASTURTIUM, mignonette, calendula, nemophila and other annuals 
may be started in small greenhouses for early Spring bloom. 


SEE that seeds gathered from the garden are properly labelled. Keep in 
a cool, dry place. 


HYACINTHS, tulips and other bulbs may be potted and plunged in a 
cold frame or stored in a cool dark cellar. Keep moist until roots appear 
and bring into the light. 





Arno H. Neuruine, Director of Publications 
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Photo by Ralph Gifford 


Myrtle Woods at Chetco River, Oregon 


» P tl of the Muyrtles 


ONE of America’s most beautiful trees, the Myrtle (Umbellularia californica), is reported to 
be in peril of extinction through commercial cutting. The wood, of beautiful quality, is widely 
used in industry. The trees only grow naturally in a narrow area in coastal Oregon and ad- 
jacent California. Those of us who have seen them, tall, stately and gorgeously green, know 
their value and we all heartily approve present efforts being made to save some pure stands. 
An organization known as Save the Myrtle Woods, Inc., Thornton T. Munger, president, 2755 
S. W. Buena Vista Drive, Portland, Oregon, has already made progress and in July dedicated 
an area of pure myrtle woods to posterity. This area, on the Chetco River, and illustrated 


above, is the first of several preserves, it is hoped. 
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_Anyone Cu row io y iZ Fools 


By E. C. VOLZ 
Iowa State College 


HE origin of the belief that some homes are not suited to 

house plant culture is difficult to explain. Consider the case 
of the aspidistra. This old-fashioned foliage plant has been nick- 
named the cast-iron plant because apparently it rates the No. 1 
spot among plants having a reputation for ruggedness and ability 
to survive under conditions detrimental to other plant life. The 
aspidistra’s reputation is earned, but it is by no means the only 
plant that can be offered to the plant-hungry home owner, who 
has been plagued by a series of pot plant failures brought on by 
faulty environment. Plant lovers take pride in being compli- 
mented for possessing “green thumbs”’. Actually, much of this 
so-called “‘green thumb” business is merely good judgment in 
selecting the proper plant for its environment. 

It is the purpose of this article to sing the praises of certain 
foliage house plants, which succeed under average living room 
conditions with a minimum of care and expense. If the reader 
has been exposed to the prevailing bug-a-boos about the diffi- 
culties encountered in the culture of certain house plants, such 
worries may be cast aside. Plants endorsed in this article do not 
require rest periods, special watering devices, high humidity, bril- 
liant sunlight and they will grow in houses equipped with gas for 
heating or cooking purposes. 

Some worthwhile companions to the cast-iron plant in the 
hardiness hall of fame are:. variegated screw-pine, Pandanus; 
Bow-string hemp, Sansevieria; Peperomia obtusifolia; chinese 
evergreen, Aglaonema; Moses-in-the-cradle, Rhoeo; silk oak, 
Grevillea; jade plant, Crassula arborescens. In this group of seven 
foliage plants we find wide variation in size, texture, and general 
appearance. In common, they possess the characteristics of being 
tropical or sub-tropical in origin, do not require special or fancy 
soil mixtures, are easily secured at greenhouses or florists’ estab- 
lishments, are resistant to pests, and, if the grower desires, may 
be readily propagated at home by means of cuttings or division. 
Frequent re-potting is not necessary, if the plants are fed pe- 
riodically with a complete liquid fertilizer. 

Considering them individually, we find the screw pine or 
Pandanus well adapted to display in unusual places. The writer 
has observed a large healthy specimen used as an accent in a hall 
where light conditions were poor. Glossy, variegated leaves, ar- 
ranged in graceful spiral fashion give this species an individual 
appearance not found in other house plants. When old and pot- 
bound they may be root-pruned and shifted to a larger pot. The 
leaves of the screw pine are armed with spines but these do not 
interfere with the beauty of the plant or its general usefulness. 

No treatise on hardy house plants would be complete without 
Some comments on the Sansevieria or bow-string hemp. This well- 
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known genus has many friends and some enemies. The critics call 
attention to the stiff, upright growth habit, and they are apt to 
name it mother-in-law’s tongue or snake plant. Devoted friends, 
on the other hand, praise its hardy constitution and ability to 
thrive under exceedingly difficult conditions. Others approve the 
modernistic form of the plant and select it for backgrounds calling 
for vertical line. The variety, laurenti, has broad yellow leaf 
margins and is more colorful than the original form. Other species 
of Sansevieria, namely hahni, cylindrica, and parviflora are found 
in so-called succulent plant collections. 

For a plant less formal than the preceding, choose the wide- 
leaved Peperomia, known in the trade as Peperomia obtusifolia. 
It is semi-erect in growth habit and the foliage varies from plain 
green to variegated. Specimens in four or five inch pots will keep 
going for a long period of time without special care other than 
regular watering. They appreciate good light but do not require 
full sunshine. 

The chinese evergreen, Aglaonema simplex, is another exotic 
“toughie”’, well-liked for its graceful carriage and artistic foliage. 
It is often used in flower arrangements for foliage accent and it 
is not necessary to cut off the tops for this purpose. Simply remove 
the plant from the pot, wash the soil from the roots and attach 
to holder in flower container. When it has served its purpose as 
an artistic “prop” it may be repotted and returned to its former 
rank as house plant. 

Rhoeo discolor, a cousin of the wandering jew, has been named 
Moses-in-the-cradle or two-men-in-a-boat because of the interest- 
ing flower formation. Actually, the chief charm of this easy-to- 
grow house plant is the beautiful green and wine-red foliage. 

See next page 


NOVEMBER CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOWS 


Boston: Nov. 3-6. Horticultural Hall. Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. 

New York: Nov. 9-21. Essex House. Horticultural Society of 
New York and the American Orchid Society. 

PHILADELPHIA: Nov. 4-6. Field House, Swarthmore College. The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society and the Scott Horticultural 
Foundation. 

PittspurGH: Nov. 6-27. Phipps Conservatory, Schenley Park. 
City of Pittsburgh. 

Cincinnati: Oct. 23—-Nov. 24. Krohn Conservatory. City of 
Cincinnati. 

Detroit: Nov. 6-30. Belle Isle Conservatory. City of Detroit. 

St. Louis: Nov. 6-30. Missouri Botanical Garden. 

San Francisco: Oct. 20-Nov. 30. Golden Gate Park. 
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House Plants 
From preceding page 


The silk oak Grevillea robusta may be 
started from seeds or purchased as small 
specimens at greenhouses. It can be recom- 
mended as a pest-free substitute for ferns 
and, unlike the latter, will endure low hu- 
midity. In their native habitat, Grevilleas 
grow to be large trees, which accounts for 
their straggly appearance, if kept too long 
as house plants. Discard them after two 
years and replace them with young stock. 

In choosing the jade plant, Crassula ar- 
borescens, we are borrowing another mem- 
ber of the tribe of so-called succulent plants. 
Like the christmas cactus, the jade plant, 
which is also known as the japanese rubber 
plant, may be kept in good condition 30 to 
40 years. Older plants often bloom but 
these flowering outbursts are unpredictable. 

Space will not permit a lengthy discussion 
of other worthwhile species but the follow- 
ing can be rated along with the seven not- 
ables, previously mentioned: Dracaena san- 
deriana; rubber plant, Ficus elastica; holly 
fern Cyrtomium falcatum; Boston ferns, in 
variety. 

Without question, the English ivy, Hed- 
era helix in variety, is the most widely used 
and popular of the trailing or vining foliage 
plants. New varieties as Sylvanian Beauty, 
Hahn’s self-branching, Merion Beauty and 
Maple Queen, show improvement over the 
original plain-leaved species and are prob- 
ably a big factor in keeping this plant at 
the head of the list. However, for long life 
and pest-free habits much can be said in 
favor of the Grape Ivy, Vitis or Cissus 
rhombifolia. This graceful vine may be 
grown for several years in a four-inch pot 
if given periodic light pruning and applica- 
tions of complete fertilizer. In contrast to 
the English ivy, which is subject to attacks 
by scale insects, the grape ivy is pest free. 
A larger form of this plant is known as the 
kangaroo vine and is catalogued as Cissus 
antarctica, 

For growing in water culture, the well- 
known wandering jew and Philodendron 
vine are recommended. These also respond 
to soil culture in pots. Tradescantia flumi- 
nensis is the botanical name for the green 
or green and white wandering jew and the 
purple form is Zebrina pendula. Another 
good trailer is the devil’s ivy or Pothos 
aureus. It resembles Philodendron but the 
leaves are splotched with yellow. During 
recent years florists have promoted a trop- 
ical creeper known as the african evergreen, 
Nepthytis afzeli. The vine is a fairly rapid 
grower and may be trained on trellises or 
wire supports. 

A greenhouse is not needed to grow the 
plants discussed in this article. If selected 
with care for size, color and purpose they 
will do their part, if the aforementioned 
cultural rules are observed. 
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Your own fertilizer factory Sale 


Compost Y, Priceless 


By HAROLD R. MAURER 
Garfield Heights, Ohio 


HE making of compost and its use to 

the exclusion of all chemical fertilizers 
is not new. Composts have been made for 
thousands of years by the Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Indians, and the people of many 
European nations. While the methods em- 
ployed in the various parts of the world 
have varied considerably, the principle is 
essentially the same. 

The procedure involved in building your 
own fertilizer factory is relatively simple. 
Only the following steps need to be kept in 
mind: Select a good site — preferably a 
spot protected on the north, east, and west 
by a wall, fence, or hedge. This prevents 
the heap from excessive drafts which dry it 
out. The spot should be close to your garden 
and near a source of water. Find a flat lo- 
cation that will drain easily. Space should 
be available near the heap for accumulating 
the materials to be used in its construction. 

The size, of course, will depend upon the 
area of your garden and the amount of ma- 
terial which you accumulate for composting. 
The minimum size, however, should be five 
feet square in order to assure proper “heat- 
ing” in decomposition. 

The materials used in composting consist 
of: (1) green vegetable matter or garbage, 
(2) organic materials (animal products or 
waste), (3) agricultural lime or wood ashes 
(required to alkalinize or sweeten the heap), 
and (4) ordinary garden soil — preferably 


rich with bacteria. If kitchen wastes or 
garbage is used in the heap all fats and oils 
should be eliminated. 

The compost heap is built in layers, 
starting with the green materials such as 
weeds, kitchen garbage, vegetable tops, 
grass clippings, etc. The green vegetable 
matter and the animal waste products are 
used in a ratio of three to one. It is advisa- 
ble to place some heavy branches at the 
bottom of the pile so that air can enter at 
the bottom. 

Start with about six inches of green waste 
material on top of the branches. Add two 
or three inches of organic material (animal 
products or manure) to the green wastes, 
sprinkle with agricultural lime or wood 
ashes and cover with 4 inch of good soil. 
Repeat the same process until all of your 
materials are used. The heap should not 
exceed a height of five feet when finished. 
Keep the entire pile moist and as loose as 
possible for air to enter. 

The top layer of manure and the final 
covering of earth should be considerably 
heavier than those used in the preceding 
layers to prevent the pile from drying. Ex- 
cessive dryness hinders the necessary heat- 
ing and decomposition of the materials. 

When the heap is finished, pierce with 
three or four holes from the top with a 
crowbar to permit air and water to enter. 
Turn the pile with a pitchfork at the end of 
three weeks after starting and again at the 
end of eight weeks. 





Wood Uses 


Most tree owners prize their trees for 
beauty, shade and esthetic value. But in 
grandfather’s day, trees were that and more 
—each had a special utilitarian value. 
Many of the uses grandfather found still 
are applied today. i 

Birch wood made ideal clothes pins, 
spools and shoe pegs. Butchers’ blocks were 
hewed out of a sycamore log. White ash 
still makes the best baseball bats. Years 
ago the wooden heads of golf clubs were 
made of persimmon. The shad bush or 
lancewood made the best fishing rods. Gun- 
stocks still are made of black walnut. Indi- 
ans used to carve their bows — for weapons 
— out of the osage orange. 

Ironwood and the bitter-nut hickory 
were the principal woods that went into 
oxen-yokes. The basswood, sturdy and 
light, was used for carriage building and 
long-handle saws. Its fibrous inner bark 
made fish nets, cords, even shoes. 

Hubs of wagon wheels were formed of 
osage orange and white elm wood. Many 
woods went into furniture. Grandfather 


early discovered that cherry birch made 
excellent imitation mahogany, that cypress 
was best for shingles and greenhouse sash, 
that red spruce was ideal for his daughter’s 
hope chest and for musical instruments’ 
sounding boards, and that the box wood was 
perfect for the manufacture of wood instru- 
ments such as the flute. For fence posts he 
chose the chestnut, sometimes the red 
cedar, locust, oak or cypress. He made 
pumps and sluices of the black alder be- 
cause it resisted decay. 

Sturdy handles of tools were made of 
blue ash, the hickories, blackthorn, even 
dogwood. Excelsior was made from the 
Balm of Gilead or quaking asp. Sour gum 
was preferred for fruit baskets, rollers and 
wooden shoes. Red oak was excellent for 
whiskey barrels. When he had time on his 
hands, grandfather made his own checker- 
board — inlaying black oak with the wood 
of holly. 

To know the uses of wood of trees is to 
appreciate them all the more when they 
grow in your yard or along your street. 

— O. W. Spicer 
Stamford, Conn. 
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ie orcing Spring Wilbs 


By ARTHUR PAUTZSCH 
B freee are several methods of growing 


bulbs indoors. The simplest is by grow- 
ing in water. 

Hyacinths and the paper white narcissus 
are very often grown in this way. There are, 
on the market, special glasses for treating 
hyacinths in this manner. The bottom of 
the glass is filled with water, a little charcoal 
added to keep it sweet and the bulb set in 





place in the glass. The water level should be 
just below the base of the bulb and the 
roots will be drawn to the water. The glass 
is kept in a cool, dark place for a number 
of weeks until the roots are at least two or 
three inches long. Then it is brought into a 
cool room and kept out of strong sun until 
the leaves that have developed turn green. 
Then the sunlight and heat may be in- 
creased. 

The paper white narcissus are grown 


Jumbo hyacinth bulbs force easily in water 
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several bulbs in a dish and the bulbs are 
supported by pebbles. The results from this 
method of growing are almost as good as 
from bulbs which are grown in soil. The 
bulbs use up the food which they have 
stored up, thus becoming exhausted and 
worthless. 

Another method of growing is with peat 
or fiber. Care must be taken, however, 
not to have this material too wet, other- 
wise the bulbs will decay. Moisten so 
that water will drip from the material 
when squeezed in the hand. Using a water- 
tight container, place a layer of one-half 
inch of charcoal in the bottom and then a 
layer of prepared peat or fiber over this. 
The depth of the layer will more or less 
depend on the depth of the container. Place 
the bulbs on the peat or fiber so that the 
tops of the bulbs will be just below the rim 
of the container. Set the bulbs about one- 
half to an inch apart and then fill in the 
space between the bulbs with the peat or 
fiber, tamping it in well, almost to the tops 
of the bulbs. 

After the bulbs are so placed, water grad- 
ually until the fiber or peat has absorbed all 
of the water it will take up, then carefully 
tip up and drain off any surplus water. The 
containers are then placed in a cool, dark 
place where there is no danger of freezing 
for several weeks until the root systems 
have become well established. Then they 
are brought to a cool, light room away from 
the direct rays of the sun. After the tops 
have become green, they may be moved 
into the sunlight and somewhat warmer 
temperatures. Do not overwater, the peat 
should be just on the damp side. Otherwise 
your bulbs are liable to decay. 

Hyacinths, narcissus, and crocus do well 
when grown in peat or fiber. If growing 
crocus, it is well to remember that they 
should be kept cool for best results. Bulbs 
planted under this method may also be 
stored outdoors until the root systems have 
become well established, and this is the 
most satisfactory way of starting them. 

The most widely used method in growing 
tulips, narcissus, and hyacinths is in pots or 
pans, with a soil prepared suited to the par- 
ticular bulbs to be grown. 

Plant the bulbs as soon as received in 
pots or bulb pans from four to eight inches 
in diameter, allowing from one to 10 bulbs 
per pan, depending on their size. Water 
thoroughly and place where they will re- 
main cool until the root systems are de- 
veloped. 

A cold frame or special space in the gar- 
den may be prepared for storing the pots or 
pans of bulbs. Dig a trench about 12 inches 
deep. Set the pans in this trench and place a 
thin layer of sand or cinders over the tops 
of the pans. Then cover the whole with 
several inches of soil, being sure to get it 
between the pots. Then cover this with 
leaves or hay to keep from freezing. The 
pans can be left until they are needed with- 
out any further care, and can be dug up 
whenever they are needed. 

It is best to line them up in the trench so 
that the ones wanted first will be at the end 

See page 418 
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Thanksgiving phil, arrangements bass 


Express the eason 5 Spirit 


By MRS. WILLIAM STICKLES 
Malba, Long Island, N. Y. 


Mrs. Stickles has prepared an article on 
Christmas table arrangements which will 
appear in HorticuLtuRE for December. 


HANKSGIVING table arrangements 

should express the spirit of the season 
and the abundance of the Fall harvest. 
Informality should be their charm. 

In making an arrangement for the 
Thanksgiving table, the plant material 
could be of vegetables, fruits and/or flowers 
in various forms and color. Squash, gourds, 
egg-plant, cabbage, decorative kale and 
fruits as well as late Fall flowers, grain and 
nuts are just a few to consider. 

A container made from a vegetable will 
give the keynote to the arrangement and 
an egg-plant would be very unique. Select 
one that is well formed and free from blem- 
ish. Cut a slice from the bottom so that 
it will stand evenly on a base. Cut off the 
top and remove enough of the inside to 
place a glass or can container, leaving about 
one-half inch on the outer edge. An arrange- 
ment of yellow to rust chrysanthemums 
combined with green and red grapes, a 
few lady apples and foliage will give a 
festive effect. There is always the question 
of how to make the fruit stay in place so 
that the arrangement will be secure; 
florist sticks and tooth picks are the an- 
swer. Wire the stem of a bunch of grapes 


to a stick and anchor it into the container. 
The apples are placed on tooth picks. The 
base should be a polished board or a wooden 
leaf. If the arrangement is to be used in 
the center of the table, I would suggest 
that the design be a triangle. Arrange the 
chrysanthemums in the center of the egg- 
plant and drape the grapes on either side 
from the lip of the container, so that they 
will flow to the base. Use the apples as a 
focal point. The soft green foliage of An- 
dromeda or any foliage of its texture and 
form would be excellent to use. A center- 
piece arrangement must be made so that 
each guest has a pleasing view of it; there- 
fore, both sides of the design must be 
symmetrically balanced. 

If you prefer to use a container other than 
a vegetable, why not try an old sugar scoop 
or a pair of antique scales. The arrangement 
in the illustration was made by using a 
pair of antique scales on which were ar- 
ranged yellow and lavender chrysanthe- 
mums, red and green grapes, limes, small 
yellow and red peppers, purple cauliflower, 
mullein and ivy. The red cabbages which 
had gone to seed gave the effect’ of half 
opened roses. The scales were painted a 
light lettuce green and antiqued with 
brown oil paint. One large pin holder was 
used on each side of the scales and the fruits 
and vegetables anchored in them. The 
flowers and ivy were placed in small bottles 
and tucked among the plant material. 

A gay and festive Thanksgiving buffet 





A pair of antique scales is the basis of this arrangement 
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supper table arrangement can be made by 
combining flowers, fruit, vegetables and 
grain. Cut a hole in the top side of a long 
neck gourd, remove the seeds so there is 
enough space for water. Anchor the gourd 
to a large pin holder. Arrange chrysanthe- 
mums or any bright Fall flowers with 
Autumn-colored foliage. In a pin holder 
at the back of the gourd; place a group of 
dried wheat. The wooden sugar scoop is 
placed in front of the gourd at an angle and 
the fruit and vegetables arranged to give 
the effect of spilling out. Grapes, peppers, 
smal] gourds, crab-apples, green olives and 
osage oranges give a riot of color. 


Influence of Tree Spacing 


Studies over a 25-year period on the 
growth and development of red pines spaced 
five by five, six by six, six by eight and 10 
by 10 feet in plantations in central Pennsy]- 
vania, have shown that the diameter 
growth of the two widest spacings has 
greatly exceeded that of the five by five and 
six by six spacings. A difference of 2.7” in 
average d.b.h. of all trees existed in favor of 
the 10 by 10 spacing over that of the six by 
six spacing at 25 years. The greater volume 
in 7- and 8-inch trees from the wide spac- 
ings gives them a decided advantage in 
volume production as well as giving promise 
of possible thinnings for profit at about 30 
years. 

— Journal of Forestry. 


Pre-Harvest Apple Sprays 


All the commercial] napthaleneacetic acid 
compounds used at dilutions suggested by 
manufacturers have been effective in pre- 
venting pre-mature drop on early apple 
varieties, according to C. W. Ellenwood 
and Freeman S. Howlett of the Ohio Ex- 
periment Station at Wooster. These varie- 
ties included Oldenberg Battle, Red June, 
Williams, Gravenstein, Early McIntosh, 
and Wealthy. However, beginning with the 
McIntosh season the results have been 
much less striking than with the early vari- 
eties named. On Stayman Winesap, the 
results were satisfactory although the re- 
duction of windfalls was somewhat less 
consistent with Jonathan, Golden Delicious, 
Grimes Golden, Rome Beauty, Baldwin, 
and Delicious. 


Water Hyacinth Control 


Water hyacinth, the most troublesome of 
the South’s aquatic weeds, can be effec- 
tively controlled with heavy treatments of 
the weed-killing chemical, 2,4-D, where 
lighter treatments have failed in the past 
Scientists from Tulane University, the 
Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Re- 
search, and the Army Engineer Corps, have 
found that a spray laying down the equiva- 
lent of eight pounds of 2,4-D per acre will 
kill the water hyacinths and cause the 
masses to sink. 

— Science News Letter. 
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Gloxinias are easy lo grow... 


Velvety ds,lhance 


By FERNE S. KELLENBERGER 
College of the Ozarks 


LTHOUGH the bulbs of this Summer- 
flowering plant are usually not shipped 
until January to April, there is such a de- 
mand for named varieties that it is well to 
get orders in weeks or months in advance. 
Gloxinias are natives of Brazil, where it 
is not only warm but humid. That explains 
why the bulbs do not like to be kept cool as 
do so many others. 

Plant as soon as received, one tuber to a 
five-inch pot, barely covering the bulb and 
using a soil composed of equal parts of 
peat, good loam with plenty of well rotted 
leaf mold and sand. Keep slightly on dry 
side until growth is well started, then in- 
crease moisture, always watering from the 
saucer, using tepid water and being careful 
to not drop any on the leaves — as sun- 
shine and those wet places cause spots 
which mar the beauty of the foliage. 

Growth is slow and even after buds ap- 
pear it seems weeks before they open for 
you to get a glimpse of the velvety sheen in 
colors that vie with each other in brilliancy. 

There are a number of named varieties 
available and unless you have a color 
preference one is as outstandingly beautiful 
as another. Emperor Frederick, scarlet with 
white border; Emperor William, violet with 
white border; Blanche De Meru, rose with 
white throat; Mont Blanc, white; Etoile de 
Feu, scarlet; Prince Albert, dark violet and 
frilled edge; Roi Des Rouges, dark crimson 
frilled edge; Tigrina, light rose to dark 
violet spotted on white ground, and Vio- 
lacea, soft violet, seem to be agreed upon by 
growers as standard. These plants grow 
large and make a showy display when sev- 
eral of those trumpet blossoms are open at 
one time. 

Then there is another type with a slightly 
different shaped trumpet and smaller in 
size, called the slipper gloxinia. I especially 
like this in my window garden with african 
violets — relative proportion is in keeping 
with a well grown violet. The texture of the 
blossom is not as velvety as the larger blos- 
som but they last longer and their flowering 
season is longer. I have grown solid rose and 
a light purple and in addition have seen in 
conservatories light blue, lavender and a 
white with rose markings and ruffled edge. 

The treatment for both types is the same. 
\fter flowering, gradually lessen the water 
supply and when tops are dead give only 
enough water to prevent shriveling. For 
want of a better place, I then put the pots 
in the back part of a low storage shelf and 
with the exception of an occasional light 
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watering, there they stay until new growth 
appears when they are brought to the light. 
The top soil is then removed and replaced 
with a rich mixture of sand, peat and very 
fine cow manure — and the cycle is re- 
peated. 

Now that I live where the hot, humid 
Summers are to the liking of these plants, I 
am experimenting with other treatments I 
have read about. I selected two plants, one 
of each type. The slipper I continued to 
water and give its weekly quota of liquid 
fertilizer, and in 10 days from the time the 
last blossom had fallen, new buds appeared 
and there was new leaf growth both from 
the base of the plant and from the leaf axil. 
The trumpet was cut back to three leaves 
and in two weeks new growth was noticed at 
the leaf axil though there has not been time 
for more than that. 

All of my gloxinias were in north and 
south windows in the house and I really 
cannot say that I saw any difference in the 
blossoms. The sun here is so different from 
that in the North that it is not necessary to 
shade any of the plants in windows. After 
blossoming they were put out on an east 
porch where they receive the early morning 
sun and are protected from strong winds. 

To me, these plants have just one dis- 
advantage and that is they are definitely a 
Summer flower. A Summer-time vacation 
may make one miss their brilliant display. 


Arrangements Under Glass 


Practically everyone practices flower ar- 
rangement in open vases but Mrs. Robert 
Moore, Marblehead, Mass., does her ar- 
ranging under a glass dome with a skill that 
wins awards at the flower shows. Her latest 
accomplishment was winning the blue rib- 
bon for the Victorian Arrangement in a 
Victorian Container Class award by the 
Essex Agricultural Society at the Topsfield, 
Mass., Fair. 

Mrs. Moore’s arrangement contained 
phlox, zinnias, asters, petunias and dahlias. 
These were taken from the Marblehead 
garden of Mrs. Peter Brent. A dark-red 
velour cloth placed under the vase enhanced 
the beauty of the display. 

Fresh flowers do the trick. “‘Most peo- 
ple,” Mrs. Moore says, “never think of 
using anything but dried or imitation 
flowers in this type of display. And, strange 
as it may seem, fresh flowers require no 
care after the arrangement is made and the 
glass dome is in place.” 

Her success is also partly due to an earlier 
exhibition where she had so much work to 
do she practically ignored her glass domed 
arrangement. She was pleasantly surprised 
when it was discovered the flowers showed 
no signs of wilt. In fact they looked prac- 
tically garden fresh! 

This started her on a series of tests. Dur- 
ing these experiments no care was given the 
flower arrangement. The display was not 
touched or even watered! It was discovered 
an arrangement of this type would last up 
to 10 days under a dome. But she generally 
figu.es on a week. 

- CHARLES L. STRATTON 


Hollis, N. H. 





Photo by Jim Hudson 


This is the first flower which appeared in early Summer from a bulb planted by the author last 
Spring. By mid-Summer, the plant was covered with many blossoms. It was not grown in a 
greenhouse, as is ordinarily the custom with gloxinias, but in a living-room window. Amateurs 
have a wide range of colors: white, violet, scarlet, rose and crimson 
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Use oe with care... 


Ye f- rowing reeds 


By DR. H. O. PERKINS 


University of Connecticut 


E are a “‘hurry-up”’ people and like to 

have our trees resemble us in this re- 
spect. After the hurricane of 1938, the pub- 
lic showed a great deal of interest in fast- 
growing trees in their desire to help replace 
the terrific losses caused by that storm. 
With many new homes being built today, 
there is again a general renewed interest in 
trees “that I can enjoy in my lifetime.” 

The tree experts do not share the en- 
thusiasm that the general public likes to 
bestow upon trees of rapid growth and the 
experts have a lot of evidence to support 
their belief. Fast-growing trees develop a 
brittle wood that is very subject to breakage 
in a wind or sleet storm, very large branches 
going down at times. Some of these trees 
have aggressive root systems that raise 
havoc with drain tiles and other under- 
ground services. Fast-growing trees are fre- 
quently more subject to insect and disease 
attack than are other trees and they are 
comparatively short-lived. Because of these 
faults, the fast-growing trees in general are 
not recommended as street trees and where 
city officials have power to regulate street 
tree planting, they never allow such trees 
to be used. 

There is one more fault that should be 
mentioned although it is not one that ap- 
plies to well-spaced street trees. It does, 
however, apply to shade trees placed about 
the grounds of both large and small prop- 
erties. Such trees are spaced irregularly and 
some may be placed more closely than the 
40 to 60 foot spacing of street trees. When 
a fast-growing tree is placed near a slower- 
growing tree, it will ruin the shape of the 
latter. Then when the fast-growing tree out- 
lives its period of usefulness and must come 
out, there is a one-sided tree left that is not 
very pleasing to look at. 

These faults of the fast-growing trees 
should be borne in mind because some of 
them can be overcome or very much les- 
sened if proper planting practices are fol- 
lowed. The following procedures are recom- 
mended: 

1. Do not depend entirely on fast-grow- 
ing trees. Always plant some slower-growing 
trees at the same time. 

2. Keep fast-growing trees a minimum 
of 40 feet away from other trees. 

3. So place the trees that when the fast- 
growing trees are removed, the other trees 
will present a pleasing landscape. 

4. Remove fast-growing trees within 25 
years after planting. By then, the more de- 
sirable trees have reached fair size and many 
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of the faults of the fast-growing trees are 
just becoming evident. 

In spite of all their faults, we still admire 
these trees that are noted for rapid growth 
and the public is going to continue to ask 
for and use these trees. We should, there- 
fore, evaluate these plants as we now know 
them. 

In former years, fast-growing trees that 
were commonly used were the Carolina 
poplar, Lombardy poplar, silver maple, box- 
elder and weeping willow. Because of its 
very brittle wood, the Carolina poplar is 
little used today, at least in New England. 
The Lombardy poplar is very subject to a 
trunk canker that makes it a poor risk. 
Many other fastigiate type trees are being 


advised although, unfortunately, they cost 
considerably more and are much slower- 
growing. The silver maple and catalpa are 
still being used in the Middle West, but not 
very extensively in the East. The box-elder 
or ash-leaved maple is considered a “‘ weed”’ 
tree and seems to have few friends. The 
weeping willow more than any of the others 
of this group continues to be used. 

The weeping willow often develops into a 
fine tree, but there is always the threat that 
serious insect or disease infestation will 
move in. Because of its very pendulous 
branches, it has a limited usage in our land- 
scape and for the most part should not be 
used on a small property. It sends out fresh 
yellow-green leaves very early in the Spring 
and is one of the most pleasing announce- 
ments of Spring in many cities. 

There are other fast-growing trees that 
are probably better and that are being more 
commonly used today. The most publicized 
of present day trees is the so-called Chinese 
elm. Again, the experts unite in condemning 
this tree. They say that it needs the dryness 
of such a state as Nebraska. It is also very 
subject to breakage although it will quickly 
grow out of this condition. The tree under 

See next page 
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The Norway spruce is one of the best ornamental evergreens 
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discussion is more properly called the Si- 
berian elm although it is generally known, 
even by nurserymen, as Chinese elm. To 
add to the confusion, there is a true Chinese 
elm which is very similar in appearance, is 
slower-growing, is considered more desir- 
able, but is not generally available for pur- 
chase. To help clarify this situation, we 
should look to the scientific names. The Si- 
berian elm is Ulmus pumila and the Chinese 
elm is Ulmus parvifolia. 

The Siberian elm (Chinese elm to most 
people) is possibly better than it is rated by 
the experts. It is a small tree and quickly 
grows to 35 feet. It has small foliage so that 
its texture and the size of the plant is in 
scale with the small houses of today. It re- 
tains its leaves as a dark green well into the 
Fall. Although it is immune to the Dutch 
elm disease, it should in no way be con- 
sidered a substitute for the American elm. 
The thornless form of honey locust ap- 
proaches the arching form of the American 
elm to a much greater degree than can be 
found in any of the Siberian or Chinese 
elms. 

The Weir’s cutleaf maple is a desirable 
tree if it is removed before it becomes too 
large. It is a form of the silver maple and 
has a more deeply incised leaf than the 
type. The smaller branches are also more 
pendulous, which adds to the gracefulness 
of this tree. 

The red maple or swamp maple is very 
little planted in the East although it is 
highly regarded in Ohio and other states of 
that region where it is not such a common 
native plant. 

The Japanese poplar, Populus mazximo- 
wiczi, is not well known, but it has consid- 
erable merit. It is of medium-coarse texture 
and has a very leathery leaf. The leaf is light 
green and it attracts considerable attention 
when it sends out its new foliage in the 
Spring. It is subject to a stem canker and 
so will not grow to be a huge tree before it 
will be necessary to remove it. 

The Chinese tree-of-heaven, of the ‘Tree 
That Grew in Brooklyn” fame, is a rapid 
grower, but, unfortunately, it reseeds and 
suckers badly and so sometimes becomes a 
pest. In spite of its fast growth, it has great 
heat value for fireplace use. In fact, it rates 
almost as high as the oak. The tree-of- 
heaven is at its best in the packed soil of 
a slum area where nothing else will grow 
and where conditions are not conducive to 
its spreading. 

For larger areas in the country or suburbs 
where fast-growing evergreens might be de- 
sired, the red pine, hemlock, and Norway 
spruce are suitable. The red pine is coarse 
and can withstand a drier location than the 
other evergreens mentioned. The Norway 
spruce is the most graceful of the spruces. 
It needs good soil and will withstand some 
wind. The hemlock grows quite rapidly on 
favorable sites in the East. It has a pleasing 
fine texture and is very graceful. It likes a 
good soil and cannot withstand strong Win- 
ter winds. 

The balsam fir will not thrive under 
urban conditions. It belongs in cool, clean 
northern forest country. 
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You U he hearing about ae 


Com Cob Mulch 


By I. A. FIGHT 
New York, N. Y. 


Corn cobs granulated to a powder will 
probably be used extensively next year. 
Horticutture publishes the following es- 
timate of the value of the new mulch in green- 
houses — which is where it has been used. 
Probably the mulch will be useful outdoors. 


HE lowly shall be great: that has 

become the destiny of the corncob. It 
has long been recognized as a useful article 
for corncob pipes, as litter for chickens, 
as feed for pigs, and finally as a soil condi- 
tioner and mulch. The last high estate was 
reached after it began to be advocated with 
a great deal of gusto as a miracle mulch for 
greenhouse roses. It had been used for 
many years as a mulch for outdoor roses 
and other crops, but the great impetus 
came as a result of the excellence of roses 
grown under it by Lou Endres of New 
Philadelphia, Ohio. However, this coincided 
with the effective use of aerosols, so that 
some credit must be given pest control 
for greater growth. 

Corncobs are useful in several ways. In 
the first place they change the structure of 
the soil, making it more porous, which 
means more air for the roots, and thus 
greater root development and naturally 
larger tops and better production. The 
sugar in the cobs is leached into the soil and 
is used by bacteria which in turn have their 
effect in soil granulation. By virtue of this 
granular structure, more water can be 
applied to the soil more safely and that 
adds another factor in favor of the corncob 
mulch. 

However, as the cobs decompose, the ni- 
trogen in the soil is used in the process by 
various organisms and starvation of the 
plant may and often does result. That 
means that additional nitrogen must be sup- 
plied at the time of corncob application and 
regularly thereafter until complete decom- 
position has taken place. Since such organic 
fertilizers as blood, tankage, cottonseed 
meal, soybean meal, ground leather, de- 
compose slowly, they are suggested in 
combination with cobs. However, since the 
first reaction is quick, it is best to use such 
inorganics as ammonium sulphate or am- 
monium nitrate at the start, to avoid starva- 
tion of the plant. Later the organic ma- 
terials may be substituted. If these do not 
contain phosphorus and potash, such ma- 
terials should be added. This applies in 
particular to blood. Tankage contains 
some phosphorus, while soybean meal and 
cottonseed meal have both phosphorus and 
potassium. 


Corncobs retain a good deal of moisture 
so that their application about the stems 
of plants depends on the kind of plant. 
Thus, in case of roses, three or four inches 
are used, whereas in carnations it would not 
be safe to apply more than an inch for fear 
of increasing stem rot. Even in the case of 
roses any tendency toward canker will be 
increased by the mulch and cases of serious 
damage have been noted. Under such con- 
ditions the mulch should be reduced in 
depth and spraying of both the lower stems 
and the mulch with Fermate (two lbs. to 
100 gals.) becomes necessary. For mums, 
snaps, stocks, and other crops of short 
duration a one-inch application is adequate. 
At the removal of the crop, the mulch may 
be incorporated into the soil, but again 
unless it is well rotted, nitrogen-starvation 
must be watched for. 

In addition, fine corncobs may be used 
successfully as light mulches in flats and 
benches where seedlings are pricked off to 
make sure that high nitrates do not prevail 
during the initial starting period. It has 
worked particularly well on snaps. Also, 
during the Winter months when danger of 
overdosage of fertilizers becomes a factor, 
a mulch of cobs will reduce the nitrates. 
Thus the lowly corncobs have become an 
integral factor in greenhouse crop manage- 
ment. 

Speaking of mulches, there are others 
which should not be overlooked. For years 
peat has been excellent for mums and con- 
tinues to be such. Shredded sugar cane will 
give similar results as the corncobs, con- 
taining some sugar. In localities where 
cottonseed hulls are available, they make 
an excellent mulch. 
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Progress and prospects... 


Chrysanthemums or the Vlorth, 


By DR. LEWIS E. LONGLEY 
University of Minnesota 


Pioneers in such states as Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota 
and one or two of their near neighbors, 
formerly had difficulty in planning their 
gardens so they were full of bloom in the 
late Summer and early Fall months. The 
fact was impressed on me during a trip to 
the East in late Summer a little over a 
dozen years ago. I was in Boston about the 
time of Labor Day and was impressed by 
the abundance of bloom in the flower gar- 
dens. When I returned to the Twin Cities I 
noted how bare of blooms our gardens were 
in Minnesota. That gave me an idea that 
something could be used to give abundant 
bloom in late Summer, and garden chrysan- 
themums seemed one good possibility. 

Up to that time there were not many 
varieties of mums that would regularly 
bloom in the Fall before frost killed the 
flowers in Minnesota. That was due to the 
fact that chrysanthemums were short day 
plants: that is, they usually waited till the 
days were much shorter than they were in 
mid-June before they would set buds, and 
the farther North one went the later they 
were in blooming and the earlier the killing 
frost might come. To overcome the late 
blooming it would be necessary to find some 
that bloomed a little earlier and, by crossing 
and selecting, to obtain an early-flowering 
race of garden chrysanthemums. 

The first materials we used were several 
strains that had been brought together by 
F. L. Mulford at Washington, D. C. We 
obtained several of these United States 
Department of Agriculture strains and 
varieties from the Horticultural Field Sta- 
tion at Cheyenne, Wyoming, and grew 
them at Minnesota’s University Farm. 
There, some of these were early enough to 
bloom before hard frost, but most of them 
were too late for good blooming. So we ob- 
tained open pollinated seed from some of 
these, crossed them with each other and 
obtained some that were earlier than their 
parents — often with better flowers. Also 
some greenhouse types (which are essen- 
tially the same as most outdoor mums) 
were crossed with the earliest of the outdoor 
ones. Some of our varieties came from these 
crosses, in later years. In 1941 we named 
and introduced five varieties. Two of these 
have proved to be among our hardiest ones, 
namely — Duluth and Welcome. 


Not much attention was paid to hardi- 
ness in those first varieties; anything that 
would give fairly good bloom was enough. 
Even yet, there are few chrysanthemums 
that are fully hardy in Minnesota and simi- 
lar climates. Clara Curtis is one such hardy 
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chrysanthemum, but it belongs to another 
species — Chrysanthemum rubellum. To ob- 
tain hardiness, various varieties, sub-species 
and species have been crossed with these 
early chrysanthemums. The variety Astrid, 
a derivative of Chrysanthemum arcticum, 
has been used by others as well as by us in 
Minnesota. Although we obtained a little 
greater hardiness, never have we obtained 
any variety that consistently bloomed be- 
fore hard frosts from this strain. Lately we 
have been using Deanna Durbin, which is a 
variety derived from Chrysanthemum zawad- 
ski, and hope to obtain good flowers that 
are early enough and a plant that is fully 
hardy. Deanna Durbin blooms little the 
first year, but it seems to have more hardi- 
ness than most varieties. From this material 
we hope to obtain hardy varieties that will 
bear satisfactory flowers. Already some 
have appeared that are good but are not 
yet fully tested for hardiness. 

Three men in addition to Mulford who 
have produced many varieties to fit many 
conditions are Cumming, Kraus and De 
Petris. Several others are working on vari- 
ous phases of garden chrysanthemum 
breeding and are now beginning to produce 
new varieties. For example: Lehman, a 
nurseryman, is breeding for special charac- 
ters. In New Hampshire and Nebraska 
there is important work being done, and at 
the U.S.D.A. Horticultural Field Station 
work with mums is still progressing. 

Garden chrysanthemums have various 
uses, depending on their type. For example, 
the cushion type is especially adapted to 
mass use for their landscape value. Several 






of the Minnesota varieties are of this type 
such as Harmony, Redwing, Aurora an 
Brilliant. Some new ones with better colo: 
of this type will be introduced from Minne 
sota in the next year or two. 

The type I like best is the type that grow 
taller with longer stems for cutting. Inci 
dentally, from the Zawadski material ther: 
will soon come some varieties tall and up 
right, suitable for growing in the cutting 
garden, producing long sprays of good 
flowers. A tall double white of this sort 
should be introduced soon. 

Then, there is an intermediate type that 
grows less tall and is spreading but not com- 
pact like the cushion type. In this group are 
such varieties as Zantha, our Maroon’n 
Gold and Violet. These are good for cutting 
also, and make a mass display in the gar- 
den. The variety Violet illustrates the value 
of hardiness in that it produces a taller, 
more upright plant when two years old than 
it does when a first year plant from cut- 
tings. 

The so-called English chrysanthemums 
are interesting because of their sturdy 
growth and larger flowers. Most of them 
are too late for Minnesota conditions but a 
few produce some bloom, such as Indiana 
and Gold Standard. One cross between our 
Maroon’n Gold and the English variety 
Westbourne, has sturdiness, large flowers 
and brilliant color. This cross will probably 
produce a better variety of this type. 

Speaking of hardiness, the most im- 
portant factor in the environment is the 
matter of soil drainage. The better drained 
the soil, the better the chance the plants 
have of wintering well. That is why mums 
planted near the house usually come 
through the Winter in good condition. 

All in all, garden chrysanthemums have 
proved all that could be hoped for to fill out 
our northern gardens in the late Summer 
and early Fall months. If possible plant 
them where they will be protected from the 
first Fall frosts, or protect them by covering 
with paper or muslin when frost threatens. 
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Clara Curtis is usually satisfactorily hardy 
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Ube Your Ci Doorway 


By SUE MAXWELL 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


VERY Fall, before the frost came, 

Blanche Scarlett Phelps, Jenkintown, 
Pa., used to spend days digging up and 
carrying into the house, her begonias, eche- 
verias, geraniums and other plants that 
needed Winter protection. 

“Tf only I had a little greenhouse, or some 
space that could be converted into a hot- 
house .. .”’ she remarked one day while 
her daughter and son-in-law were visiting. 

“How about a small greenhouse built 
onto the back corner of the house? You 
hardly ever use that outside cellar en- 
trance . . .” and Bill Pyle, her son-in-law, 
began to draw on a scrap of paper a plan 
for the kind of greenhouse he had in mind. 
Mr. Phelps agreed that it was a good idea, 
and so the project was started. 

The vertical cellar door was removed, 
and the rickety, steep wooden stairs which 
had always seemed hazardous anyway, 
were thrown out. The frame of the green- 
house was built around that former door- 
way with 2” x 4” lumber, measuring 9% 
feet in width, three feet in height against 
the wall of the house, and diagonally for- 
ward the length of a regulation coldframe 
sash, which is six feet. The most expensive 
purchase the Phelps made were the three 
regulation coldframe sashes, equipped with 
small panes of glass that slide in and out 
easily. 

With the frame and foundation of the 
greenhouse completed, the three glass sashes 
were fitted into place, and the two end 
sashes were nailed fast. The middle glass 
sash was put on hinges so that it opens up 
and outward. 

Wooden shingles were nailed around the 
frames of the sashes, making the entire top 
of the greenhouse weatherproof. The right 
side of the greenhouse used the chimney for 
a wall, and where it extended beyond the 
chimney, the shingles were nailed solidly 
into place to cover the corner completely. 

The left side of the greenhouse was 
shingled too, except for a space 29” wide 
and 31” high. A removable window-frame 
was built for this space (29’’ x 31’’), and 
fitted with a pane of window glass. After 
the cat broke this window on a cold night 
when he tried to get into the cellar, chicken 
wiring was put on this removable window 
when it was repaired. Roofing compound 
was poured into all crevices and cracks, es- 
pecially where the shingles of the green- 
house met the stone wall of the house, 
making the greenhouse completely water- 
tight. 

The inside of the greenhouse has three 
wooden shelves, each measuring eight feet 
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in length and 24 inches in width. On the 
top shelf are kept all the succulents and 
begonias. The middle shelf is used by this 
gardener for potting and as a working shelf. 
Mrs. Phelps calls the bottom shelf, “‘the 
sleeping shelf,”’ for here are the geraniums 
and the amaryllis, dahlia, gladiolus and 
canna bulbs, as well as other plants that 
sleep all Winter. 

The Phelps’s old stone house has a hot- 
air heating system so that the cellar is just 
as warm and often warmer than the rest of 
the house. 

“Tt’s amazing how much warmth that 
Winter sun radiates through those panes of 
glass,” Mrs. Phelps tells friends when they 
ask how she keeps the greenhouse warm 
enough all Winter without any special heat- 
ing system. The thermometer registers 50 
to 55° all Winter long. 

An old goose-neck lamp which Mrs. 
Phelps painted white so that it is easily 
seen, is the only additional heat used in the 
greenhouse, and that only in 12° to zero 
weather. The bulb in this lamp is the regular 
infrared type, familiarly called a sunlamp. 
When the temperature in the greenhouse 
drops, Mrs. Phelps lights the lamp (which 
she puts on a stepladder) so that the bulb 
faces up toward the windows of the green- 
house, and then the heat reflects downward. 

This greenhouse has good humidity, for 
the cellar wall is stone, and when it is wet 
down with a water hose, this wall throws 
off the necessary moisture so hard to achieve 
in the rest of the house during the Winter 


months. Because this part of the cellar floor 
had never been finished off with cement, 
cinders were spread over the old dirt floor. 

“That greenhouse takes a terrific beating 
from Winter weather,” Mrs. Phelps explains 
when people say they couldn’t have a simi- 
lar arrangement because their homes do not 
face in the “‘proper direction”. The Phelps 
house faces southeast, and with the green- 
house built against the back corner of the 
house, northwestern winds have full play. 
While the greenhouse does get the afternoon 
sun, it also gets a full share of wild North 
winds and Pennsylvania Winter weather. 
For that reason, there are always some 
extra panes of glass stored in the Phelps 
household. Falling icicles often cause break- 
age, and as long as the little glass panes are 
on hand, it’s an easy matter to slip them 
into place when needed. 

With the return of Spring and warm 
weather, the plants, bulbs and foliage are 
taken out of doors and the greenhouse is 
fumigated. Mrs. Phelps hangs a bed sheet 
in the opening that leads from the green- 
house to the rest of the cellar, thus closing 
off the fumes. The greenhouse is sprayed 
with a chemical to kill all fungi, and is aired 
during the Summer by leaving the middle 
and side windows open. 

“The most wonderful part of having such 
a greenhouse is the fact that you have leaf- 
age all Winter long for indoor arrange- 
ments,”” Mrs. Phelps says. 


Crocus species, grape hyacinths, snow- 
flake (Leucojum vernum), colchicums, scil- 
las, chionodoxas, narcissi species and tulips 
kaufmanniana are bulbs suitable for grow- 
ing in the rock garden. 


Lime is good for heavy clay soil; it helps 
to aggregate the small particles into larger 
ones, making the soil more friable. 
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This “greenhouse” is heated from a cellar doorway 
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x . = Espaliering 


By S. MENDELSON MEEHAN 


Newton Square, Pa. 


PIARY art is a form of structural 
gardening that once had great promi- 
nence in the old country. This called for the 
trimming and training of amenable plants 
in certain forms — animals, birds, or pieces 
of furniture. There are today, in America, 
a few estates where these pieces of garden 
art have been formed and are grouped ap- 
propriately where they may be seen and 
given a measure of appreciation. The skill 
required is most evident, and while some 
will consider them monstrosities, fine work- 
manship is readily admitted. 

Another type of formal gardening is the 
formation of espaliers or cordons. While 
this is an exhibition of gardening skill, and 
often used as practical means to grow spe- 
cial plants or to fill in limited spaces, a 
great field of opportunity is opened to grow 
ornamental trees and flowering shrubs flat 
against house walls, in narrow spaces and 
as low borders along walks. Where this 
has been done, astonishing results have 
been obtained, and are such as to attract 
widespread attention. A purpleleaf Euro- 
pean hazel that was planted against the 
wall of a building at Princeton University 
and pruned flat, has been trained to more 
than the height of the third story. Of 
course, the hazel does not ordinarily grow 
that tall, but the customary height of all 
plants is governed somewhat by the amount 
of surrounding space, and here, where width 
is prevented by pruning, vigor is spent in 
taller growth, and double ordinary height 
is reached. 

Another good subject is the popular 
Magnolia soulangeana. This is faulty in the 
absence of short, spurred growth which 
would fill in bare spaces along many of‘the 
main stems. Another is the popular south- 
ern Magnolia grandiflora, beautifully set 
with large flowers. It has a trunk six inches 
in diameter, and the whole is 20 feet high. 
Still another good prospect is the flowering 
dogwood, Cornus florida, which is admi- 
rably adapted to wall training. Innumer- 
able other trees have been similarly grown 
on the various Princeton buildings. 

A very unique cordon could be pear 
trees framing a triangular plot along walks. 
Use good fruiting pear trees, the leading 
branches trained laterally as a low border 
all around the plot. The height of the cor- 
don is 18 inches, and the whole length 
about 150 feet. While fruit is had from 
these plants, the chief purpose is for deco- 
rative value found in the glossy green 
leaves of the pear. 

One of the most remarkable features the 
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writer has seen is an American holly, 
trained as an espalier against a high wall. 
It is 14 feet high and 12 feet wide. Satisfac- 
tory training of plants like this is based 
upon the stringing of strong No. 12 wires, 
both upright and laterally, 10 or 12 inches 
apart. All branches must be tied to these 
wires with raffia or soft twine, twice around 
the wire. Go over the espalier once a year 
and replace the ties as needed. There must 
likewise be regular pruning, done particu- 
larly to select and guide the best growths 
either for uprights or laterals. 

It may be unnecessary to do no more 
than remind readers that an American 
holly procured for espalier work must be 
a fruiting plant. There must also be a fer- 
tile-flowering plant within a short distance 
for pollination. A shortening of growths in 
early Summer will induce short flowering 
stems, with happy fruiting results. 

Espaliers may be formed of three or five 
upright arms, fan-shaped or palmetto, 
and in wide spreading arms of four to eight 
arms each. Decide what you want for the 
space intended, and get plants that are al- 
ready adaptable to the intended arms; 
that is to say, with leading branches al- 
ready somewhat fan-shaped, though prun- 
ing will often present the proper spread. 
Plan to have the leading growths straight- 
away, tied that way, and let all filling in of 
spaces be with short twiggy growth. 

Viburnum tomentosum has been used as 
an espalier. It forms rigid stems, and will 
grow high and wide. Abelia is a beautiful 
wall shrub, making a marvellous floral dis- 
play all Summer. But its branches are 
numerous and light, and require much 
more attention than others. 

One of the finest espalier plants is Pyra- 
cantha coccinea lalandi. It readily grows 
14 feet in length, is easily pruned to give 
density, and is most brilliant in fruit. 
Forsythias are popular for walls, and F. 
suspensa is often used because of its pendu- 
lous nature. However, I’. spectabilis has 
brighter foliage, and its stouter branches 
are more suited to training. 

Some plants have a tendency to send 
greater strength into the tops. Such should 
be started with young plants, trained and 
pruned regularly from the start, to assure 
an abundance of minor growths. This ap- 
plies especially to wisterias and magnolias. 

Do not start with espaliers unless you are 
prepared to make it a hobby. They are not 
to be well started and then left to care for 
themselves. Once a year, at least, training 
and complete tying must be attended. 
Then, according to the kind of plant, 
there are periods when the whole plant 
must be gone over with knife or clippers. 









The calendar is not a sufficient guide for 
setting pruning time. One must know the 
habits of the individual plant and prune to 
induce short, filling-in growths, or flowers 
and fruit. 

The choice of kind of plant to grow in 
these forms is very important. Some are 
easy to train at will, while others are diffi- 
cult. But a list of suitable ones cannot well 
be made, for there is no place to draw a 
definite line. Almost any tree can be used, 
provided sufficient care is given, and it is 
in the right form to start off well. The latter 
is doubtless the most important of all. 

Foundation stems for uprights and arms 
must be had and developed or there will al- 
ways be confusion and disorder. One good 
point to remember is to choose plants that 
tend to branch and leaf freely from the 
arms. A good example is the katsura tree, 
Cercidiphyllum japonicum. This naturally 
sends out shoots from the bottom up, and 
strangely enough it produces leaves from 
wood of all ages. A long branch, years old, 
will be leafy throughout. The redbud is 
prolific with flowers and fruit, but has fewer 
leaves. 

Adequate water supply and pest contro! 
are very important in order to assure abun- 
dant healthy foliage. Without good leaves 
espalier plants are shoddy and displeasing. 
A good commercial fertilizer should also be 
regularly used. 

Broad-leaved evergreens present a rich 
appearance and Ligustrum lucidum is espe- 
cially recommended. Euonymus kiautscho- 
via has excellent qualities, but must be 
frequently knifed to keep it from growing 
forward. Magnolia virginiana, while not 
wholly evergreen, is one of the best if 
trained early and pruned to keep it well 
spread. 


Breeze Hill Notes 


Loropetalum chinense is a Chinese ever- 
green shrub, 12’ in height, which is grown 
in a cool greenhouse in the North, although 
the root may withstand severe regions. At 
Breeze Hill, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, we 
have had one plant in a sheltered position 
for 10 years. Because of the unusually mild 
Winter (1948-49) it bloomed for the first 
time in early May. The bush is only two feet 
tall and sprawls. The leaves, glaucous on 
the underside, are opposite and in the axil 
of each appear the interesting white flowers 
like loosely-formed rosettes of narrow strap- 
shaped petals, one inch long. It is very at- 
tractive in bloom. 

A dwarf rhododendron, effective as a 
facer for taller ericaceous shrubs, is Laven- 
der and Old Lace. At the age of four or 
five it attains a height of three feet. The 
buds are almost purple; the open flower is 
deep lavender with lighter center and a 
green spot on one petal. Adding to its 
beauty are the off-white anthers and the 
lavender filaments. 

— Marcaret R. SNYDER 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Ailes, lh ddins favorite bee 


Mooming Sit opularity 


By WYNDHAM HAYWARD 
Winter Park, Florida 


HE lovely and colorful Achimenes, 
profiting by the current wave of popu- 
larity of the Saintpaulias, sister genus of the 
valuable and interesting Gesneraceae, is fast 
taking a warm and roomy place in the 
hearts of the American flower lover and 
plant hobbyist. In this it is already out- 
stripping the efforts of the trade to keep up 
with it, and for some years past, the de- 
mand has been far greater than the supply. 
Technically, the Achimenes are hairy 
herbs, growing about a foot to 15 inches tall, 
sometimes slightly more in a few varieties. 
There is infinite variety in the coloring and 
shape of the flowers, but most of the varie- 
ties have blooms more or less reminiscent of 
medium-size petunias, or pansies, with long 
tubes, and borne in profusion during 
Spring, Summer and early Fall. 

Achimenes is the Summer plant par ex- 
cellence for porch boxes, pots, urns, and 
hanging baskets in fairly shady locations. 
They can stand some degree of sun, direct 
on the leaves, in the early morning and late 
afternoon, but must have shade or well- 
diffused sunlight during the middle part of 
the day. 

In the lower South where Achimenes are 
probably best known of any part of the 
country, they are often grown under large 
oak trees, where they are protected from 
strong sunlight, beating rains and high 
winds. ; 

The Achimenes are, of course, related to 
those other desirable and worth-while mem- 
bers of the Gesneria family, such as the 
Gloxinias, Naegelias, Isolomas, Gesnerias, 
Tydaeas, and a few more. The family is one 
of the most intriguing and rewarding for the 
pot plant fan. The name Achimenes is from 
two Greek words meaning to suffer from 
cold, and warmth they must have. In 
early Spring, the writer has noted plants 
“scorched” slightly by sudden cold snaps in 
Florida when the thermometer went below 
40 degrees. They do not need freezing 
weather or frost. Any temperature below 
45 degrees is dangerous to the foliage. 

So it is a safe rule to grow them inside 
until warm and sunny weather is assured, 
wherever their culture is attempted. In 
colder climates it may even be necessary to 
grow them under glass entirely, or in an 
enclosed porch where adequate shade is 
provided. In Florida, they do reasonably 
well under 50 per cent shade of a lath house, 
but in the younger stages may be seriously 
injured by beating rains. 

Achimenes are propagated vegetatively 
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by various means, mainly by the tubercles, 
or catkin-like tubers on the roots, which 
form in late Summer and Fall. When the 
plant dies down in late Autumn, these 
tubercles should be dried off and stored over 
Winter in a cool, dry place, where the tem- 
perature does not go below 50 degrees, 
preferably. They may be stored in the dirt 
in which they grew, undisturbed, or may be 
sifted out and placed in cigar boxes with an 
inch of fine, dry sand above and below 
them. 

In the late Winter, or Spring, the tubers 
are started again in fresh soil, about five or 
six to a five- or six-inch pot with the smaller 
growing varieties, although two or three 
plants are about all a six-inch pot can stand 
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of the more vigorous types. The tubercles 
should be planted about an inch or slightly 
less deep in the soil, which should be a good 
natural leaf-mold type loam, with enough 
sand for good drainage and a little well- 
rotted manure added. An inch of coarse 
fiber or broken crocks in the bottom of the 
pot will help the drainage. 

Watering should be sparing until the 
plants are growing well, and their progress 
will depend on warmth and care in watering 
more than anything else. They can stand 
considerable neglect in the matter of water- 
ing, but will not make as handsome speci- 
men plants if allowed to dry out time and 
again from careless treatment. 

Plants can also be raised from both stem 
and leaf cuttings, as is well known in the 
Gesneriads. Grown in this manner early in 
the season, the new plants will make tuber- 
cles of their own in the Fall and so increase 
stock. The tubercles themselves may even 
be cut up with a safety razor blade into slices 
like liverwurst, say three or four slices to 
the tubercle if it is of normal size. These will 
all grow into good plants under favor- 


See page 417 


From ** Botantcal Register"’ 1842 


The Achimenes thrilled our _great-grandparents 
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Difficult but beautiful apie 


The 


By OLGA ROLF TIEMANN 
Westboro, Mo. 


HE gentian family contains a charming 

native flower which is rarely found in 
the garden probably because it stubbornly 
refuses to be happy under cultivation. Bo- 
tanically it is Eustoma russellianum. Such 
common names as prairie-gentian, bluebell- 
gentian or prairie-lily are more generally 
used. 

Left to its own devices it is found grow- 
ing luxuriantly in certain parts of Nebraska 
and Kansas and as far south as Louisiana 
and Mexico. The plants measure from one 
and one-half to three feet tall but seem in- 
clined to sprawl (in my garden at least) and 
thus conceal their true height. The gray 
foliage is neat and attractive. Although the 
blossoms have only five petals, they do re- 
mind one very much of tulips in shape and 
size, being a little more open-faced than 
tulips. The color varies from a blue-lavender 
to a deep rich purple. 

A Texas plant bulletin states that at least 
three distinct forms occur in that state. 
Along the sea beaches and islands 14-inch 
plants bear clusters of pale blue flowers 
with light yellow to white centers. The blos- 
soms measure about one and one-half inches 
across. This strain continues to bloom all 
Summer. A second variety grows in wet 
sections and often covers many acres. Lo- 
cally it is known as Texas bluebell. A goodly 
number of deep purple blossoms nearly 
three inches in diameter are produced on 
two-foot plants. This one usually blooms 





The gorgeous Prairie Gentian 
deserves wide popularity 
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frotri about the middle of July to the middle 
of August. The blossoms are often cut in 
quantity and sent to large cities for the 
florist trade. A third sort is somewhat 
shorter with smaller, dark purple blossoms 
but only one to three to a plant. 

Just why the prairie-gentians do not 
thrive under cultivation seems to still be a 
secret. In Kansas they grow near the salt 
marshes in certain localities. In Texas they 
show a liking for seepy flat ground with a 
salty composition. They have also been re- 
ported growing in the drainage ditches 
which are very wet until the time the plants 
start blooming and then are practically 
bone dry. 

Seeds are obtainable. They are about like 
dust particles in size but it is not difficult to 
get them to germinate. The easiest way 
perhaps is to plant them in a container 
which can be kept in a saucer of water until 
the plants are up well. The plants are so 
small that one almost has to have a magni- 
fying glass to see them when they first ap- 
peat but appear they will and usually in 
less than two weeks. From then on they are 
problem children. They grow very slowly 
or not at all. They damp off. They grow 
spindly. Although the plants are tiny they 
soon develop long thread-like roots and are 
exceedingly difficult to reset. 

I have had success in planting the seeds 
outside and letting them have the freezing 
and thawing weather of Winter and early 
Spring. The seeds germinated but the same 
difficulty arose in getting them to continue 
growing as they should. One year I sank a 
bottomless bucket in the ground. After fill- 
ing the bucket with soil I planted the seeds 
and then watered well with a salt solution 
using one-half cup salt to one gallon of 
water. Right beside this planting I sowed a 
small plot using pure water to soak the bed. 
In all cases when planting the seed whether 
in flats, flower pots or outside in the ground, 
the seeds were not covered but merely 
pressed into the soil. Using this method 
even two-year-old seed germinated very 
satisfactorily. 

I was truly amazed at the way the seeds 
came up in the salted plot — so thick they 
looked like soft green moss. Those in the 
adjoining plot were slower to germinate and 
came up very sparingly. The salted plot 
was much easier to keep damp as it seemed 
to draw its own moisture while the other 
plot was difficult to keep moist that very 
dry Spring even though I used the sprin- 
kling can often. 

When it came time to thin out the plants 
I marveled at the length of the slender, 
thread-like roots. Although one could easily 
have covered the top of an individual plant 
with a dime, the roots measured fully 6 


inches long. They seemed to resent being 
disturbed. 

Prairie-gentian is classed variously as an 
annual, a biennial and a perennial. If 
started early in flower pots it will bloom the 
first year from seed as any annual does. 
However, I have had the finest blossoms 
from plants which did not bloom the first 
year but survived the rigors of our Winter 
and bloomed the second season as a bien- 
nial. The plants sometimes make rosettes of 
new growth at the base of the old plants 
just as some of our penstemons do. If these 
continue growing and bloom the following 
year the plants have the characteristics of 
a perennial. 

The blossoms are truly a lovely sight. 
They have a rich fragile texture with dark 
centers. The stigma consists of two green 
velvety plates which are clasped together 
as the spirally folded buds open and then 
spread apart after the flower has been open 
a while. 

I wonder what the experience of other 
gardeners has been with this lovely native? 
A season or two I have had lovely blossoms 
but I can count more failures than successes. 
They are so beautiful that I want them in 
my garden every year. My main difficulty 
is to keep the plants growing — they sit in 
their places lazily for weeks on end without 
making any further growth. They would be 
a great addition to our gardens if we could 
stimulate them into active growth more 
rapidly. When used as a cut flower they are 
said to last as long as three weeks. What a 
treasure that would be for our July cutting 
gardens! 


Winter Protection of 
No Value to Lawns 


It is the hot Summer months that are 
hard on lawns, not Winter. Nature has en- 
dowed perennial grasses with the stamina 
to hibernate in cold weather; even young 
plants will tolerate sub-zero conditions if 
there are no complicating factors such as 
traffic over the lawn or severe heaving of the 
soil, 

A Winter covering of straw, leaves, 
manure or similar materials will actually 
harm grass by smothering it, excluding 
needed oxygen from the grass roots. Par- 
ticularly harmful are clumps of leaves that 
press down patches of grass, the whole mass 
freezing to the ground. 

Lawn CARE 


Only Eight 

Perhaps the youngest horticulturist to 
win national acclaim is eight-year-old Lurae 
Ahrendes of Bellflower, Calif., who was 
recently cited by “Old Dirt Dobber” Tom 
Williams on his “Garden Gate” radio 
program. Little Miss Ahrendes for several 
years has evidenced a special ability to grow 
plants in indoor and outdoor gardens the 
year round. Amazing as her “‘green thumb 
talent, is her financial management of funds 
for her career, for she manages to save an 
buy all the seeds from a weekly allowance 
of only 15 cents. 
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Water Pp rotection 


By CHESTER D. WEDRICK 


Nanticoke, Ont. 


ROPER precautions are necessary for 

successful wintering of perennials, bulbs, 
ornamental shrubs and trees, fruit trees 
and berries, where reasonably severe Win- 
ters are normally expected. Seasons vary 
and the home owner who is just starting is 
sure to get valuable advice from his neigh- 
bors who have had many years experience 
under similar conditions. What is more, 
they are practically all willing to give a 
helping hand to anyone who asks them 
about their problems. 

Not all plants succeed under varied soil 
conditions and, as one proceeds northward, 
more and more plants become doubtfully 
hardy or are a total failure. If you have 
some of the rather tender shrubs or trees 
for your locality, including roses of the 
everblooming, tender types, there is one 
thing you should specially strive for and 
that is to get the new wood reasonably 
well ripened before very severe weather sets 
in. In a rather dry Fail, wood ripens well 
and yet, if it should be unseasonably dry 
just after the first heavy killing frost, good 
watering is advisable to get the normal 
amount of sap in the plants. In innumerable 
instances, evergreens planted near build- 
ings, where they get rainfall from one direc- 
tion, often receive serious Winter damage. 
Such plantings, if well soaked, before the 
freeze up are seldom damaged. During 
most years, evergreen plantings near foun- 
dations need watering. In addition to the 
unfavorable locations, the heating units 
have a tendency to dry out the foundations 
which in turn dries out the soil. 

Snow is an ideal protection, but over a 
vast part of America it cannot be depended 
to stay reasonably steady. So often after a 
big Winter thaw, the thermometer plum- 
mets to well below zero and the frost sinks 
deep in the ground. This is the time that a 
well-mulched planting proves its real 
worth. With the ground only slightly 
frozen, if at all, the roots are reasonably 
active and can start functioning in the 
early Spring when bright, sunny, windy 
days, coupled with sharp frosts at night, 
have a very drying effect on vegetation. 
This is the time many choice narrow-leaved 
evergreens, rhododendrons, plus many 
others, suffer serious browning and even 
killing in some instances, while their roots 
are still frozen solidly. 

Magnolias of the soulangeana type and 
- veet cherries, when grown near their north- 
¢-n limit, should have their trunks wrapped 
vith burlap, to prevent trunk damage by 
‘vacking or sunscald. If you are attempting 
'» grow these in such localities, magnolias 
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are far more successful if grown as big 
shrubs with branches near the ground. 
Sweet cherries should branch low to begin 
with, even if, when the trees get larger, a 
few lower limbs have to be removed. 

Mulching of Fall-planted stock is espe- 
cially needed as, in this way, frost does not 
get in until after the new year in many in- 
stances, and with the advent of Spring 
new growth starts vigorously. 

Strawberries should be mulched with 
straw or other material as soon as the 
ground freezes and growth stops. At this 
time it is often possible to remove some 
perennial weeds in berry plantations that 
have been overlooked previously since more 
time can be spared at this time of the year. 

In regard to roses, sorts that are nor- 
mally hardy in your locality, barring iron- 
clads, need only a light mulch around their 
bases and yet there are seasons when this 
advice does not hold good. If it has been a 
late, wet Fall, with vigorous growth that 
has not matured properly, many plants 
will need special care, particularly if a se- 
vere cold snap follows. In most Falls of 
this kind that is what happens and it is 
advisable to remove climbers from their 
trellises, lay them down carefully and cover 
with loose leaves or evergreen branches. 
Those with stiff canes may be tied in a 
compact unit, wrapped with excelsior and 
burlap. 

Hybrid teas should be mounded with a 
foot of soil where near zero or lower tem- 
peratures are to be expected. Polyanthas, 
though hardier, and many floribundas, 
should have the same treatment where 
below zero temperatures are the usual 
thing. Otherwise, only a light mulch around 
their bases is all that is needed. 

As a precautionary measure, the use of 

















snap mouse traps, baited with apple seeds, 
placed under smal] boxes, with v-shaped 
slits at each end, will prevent any possibil- 
ity of mouse damage. This may be done 
well in advance of plant protection. 

Perennial plants in the borders should be 
handled according to nature’s way. Under 
natural conditions the leaves from decid- 
uous trees and shrubs fall gradually among 
plants, not on top of them, until they are 
snugly protected. By dumping a lot of 
mulch on the plants, many are smothered 
before they really become dormant and the 
material even heats during mild spells, 
doing serious damage. Foxglove and canter- 
bury bells especially resent this and often 
die out completely. The same is true of 
many large-leaved perennials. 

Regarding Spring bulbs, if the Fall is 
dry, dig the bulb beds to the depth desired 
for planting, removing the ground and soak- 
ing the bottom thoroughly, after loosening 
the bottom, if the ground is heavy. Then, as 
soon as the ground is dry enough, plant the 
bulbs, replacing the soil until half full. 
Tramp firmly and replace the balance 
loosely. Then do not protect until the 
ground freezes well. If done too soon, mid- 
Winter growth frequently occurs and 
much Spring bloom is ruined. 

Holland bulbs may be planted much later 
than is normally possible if the prepared 
beds are mulched heavily and late arrivals 
planted on any reasonably mild day. The 
mulch should then be replaced and left 
until late January or February, depending 
on the lateness of planting when it should 
be removed to let the ground freeze well, 
replacing only when a heavy fall of snow 
renders it necessary. Under this method, I 
have planted tulips as late as Christmas 
with perfect results. 

Lastly, but of not least importance, do 
not be fooled by a few seductive, Spring- 
like March days and remove a lot of protec- 
tion from your plants which a late freeze is 
apt to destroy. It is far better to be a little 
late than too early. In addition, if you can 
remove the protection on a dull day, when 
rain is expected, plants will do much better 
as, in this way, they are not exposed to 
strong sunlight immediately. 























Evergreen shrub 
protected by poultry 
wire and heavy paper 


An old barrel with 
top and bottom out 
protects small shrubs 
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More Garden Gadgets 


Have you any home-made garden gadgets 
you favor? Horticulture will be pleased to 
print a description of them, if you will write 
to us. Other gardeners may benefit from your 
ideas. 


DOUBLE HOE — I am enclosing a sketch of a 
tool I would hate to do without. It is a 
combination furrowing tool and hoe. The 
pointed end makes a furrow of any desired 
depth, and the broad end is used to cover 
the seed and fill in the furrow. I also use the 
whole face of the tool to tamp the covered 
furrow, so as to give the seeds good contact 
with the soil. Any blacksmith can make 
you one of these. 

— Epwarp E. PEasLky 
Quincy, Mass. 


SPECIAL HOE —I have used a home-made 
gadget for over 20 years, and never having 
seen another, I think it is not commonly 
known. 

Hoeing is a back-breaking job, especially 
for one with a weak back. The arrangement 
shown in the sketch, with the following 
helpful suggestions will solve the problem. 
‘“*A”’ is a common hoe. 

*B” and “D” are bamboo sticks, split at 
the ends as shown, and fastened firmly to 
the hoe. 

By placing the right hand at the end of 
hoe, and the left at the top end of piece 
marked “‘B”’, great pressure can be applied 
on the business end of the hoe without any 
effort, while the right hand pulls, as usual. 
All in a perfectly upright position. Better 
hoeing, and a good back, result. 

Use bamboo for lightness. Split ends with 
a saw, and put a nail or rivet to prevent 
bamboo from splitting too far. 

At “E”, “F” and “C” bore small holes 
through both ends of fork and the pieces 
they embrace, for a brad, using a drill of 
the “‘eggbeater”’ type. 

This will enable the gadget to be knocked 
down whenever desired, but mine remained 
set up for over 20 years. 

It not only saves your back, but does 
better work. 

— Davin W. Norton 
Marblehead, Mass. 


WEED HOOK —If you need a tool more 
powerful than a sickle, but not as large as 
a scythe, here is a useful compromise. Get a 
sickle, the kind with a wooden handle 
rivited to the flat metal. Remove the 
handle and flatten the bend out with a 
heavy hammer. Cut off two or three inches 
of the point with a cold chisel, shaping to 
a blunt point. Rip-saw a slot in the end of 
a four-foot handle — a piece of old hoe or 
rake handle will do. Rivet the blade in the 
slot and wrap with heavy wire. The tool is 
effective against heavy weeds and is fine 
for dragging, rake-wise, through matted 
honeysuckle or other vines which are “tak- 
ing the place.” 
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CLOD PULVERIZER — With battens, fasten 
side-by-side two pieces of two-inch lumber, 
three feet long and about nine inches wide. 
Nail or staple, loosely but strongly, bits of 
old chain zig-sag across the under surface 
and set a row of about a dozen, big nails in 
the forward end, leaving about two inches 
exposed, to “‘ruck up” to soil. Dragged 
behind a garden tractor, the gadget does a 
good job of fining lumpy soil which is not 
too rough. 


ASPARAGUS KNIFE — With a cold chisel, cut 
a strip of old saw blade two inches wide at 
one end, one inch at the other, and eight 
or 10 inches long. Cut a V in the wide end 
and bring it to a sharp edge with a file. 
Mount the strip in a slot in a two-foot 
handle. Curve: the blade slightly, spoon- 
wise, so it will cut the asparagus below the 
surface with a straight thrust. 

— PatmMErR HarMANn 
Bucks County, Pa. 


Tomato Blossoms 


We are so accustomed to flowers being 
either terminal or axillary that it is a sur- 
prise to find tomato blossoms are neither. 
The clusters of yellow flowers that con- 
stantly hang their heads, never once look- 
ing up, have a place of their own on the 
hairy stem; either opposite a leaf or above 
and half-way on toward the next leaf. It is 
a custom of the nightshades. 

— Nett McMurray 
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Maranta Habits 


The first time I saw Maranta leuconeura 
kerchoveana I was in the market in Portland, 
Oregon, and was so delighted with its un- 
usual leaf markings I bought a plant and 
carried it home with me. For a year those 
pale green velvety leaves with their choco- 
late colored blotches held my interest and 
then in a short time it died down and com- 
pletely disappeared. Thinking it had served 
its life span I discarded it. Some months 
later I received a letter from a friend with 
whom I had divided the plant when first 
purchased and she said that her plant was 
through resting and was sending up new 
little leaves. Then I realized my plant had 
not died but just wanted to rest. With that 
encouragement I purchased another plant 
which I have now had for several years. It 
does not have a regular period of rest. It 
may be once a year or once in two or three 
years but when the leaves lose life and take 
on a dried, want-to-die look, I know it is 
ready for a dry, dark corner where it may 
stay for several weeks before showing any 
sign of life. Even then the new growth is 
very slow. This Maranta likes a moist soil 
composed of peat, sand, loam and well 
rotted cow manure and while an east win- 
dow is to its liking it can be grown in a light 
north exposure where it will retain its sheen 
and satiny texture. 

—FErRNE S. KELLENBERGER 
College of the Ozarks 
Clarksville, Arkansas 
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IT IS fashionable to think of November as 
a dark and unpleasant month, somber, sad 
and gloomy. Personally, [like the month very 
much. Its short days, rains and low skies, that 
sometimes need the taller trees to prop them 
up like poles do the canvas of a tent, come 
as a welcome relief. I am tired of the hot 
weather, of drought and dust and buzzing 
bugs — tired too of so much sunshine. And, 
be it heresy or not, I am tired of gardening. 
Consider the past months! Along in mid- 
Winter, we contracted a fever from the seed 
catalogs and that fever reached dangerous 
heat when we first dug our hands into the 
soil. We literally took off our coats and 
went to labor in May — labor that con- 
tinued without rest all the next six months. 
Every day brought its chores — sometimes 
more than could be done. Now, it is over. 
The garden has gone to sleep — and so can 
we. There’s work still to be done, of course 
— cleaning-up, Winter-covering, pruning, 
mending fences and so on. But there is no 
hurry about it. The last of the Spring- 
flowering bulbs are tucked away, the new 
lilies are in and the fallen leaves are all on 
the compost pile. So we can sit at ease and 
hear the rain drum against the windows and 
watch the fog drift through the bare trees. 
It is a peaceful time of year, November. 
The year has turned its cycle and plants 
have completed their work and retired to 
their rest. Sometimes, I think I would like 
to have a good-sized greenhouse so I could 
grow flowers the year around but, after all, 
gardening like all other human interests, 
can do with an annual period of rest, too. I 
think that Spring comes all the brighter 
when one has been all Winter without flow- 
ers. Meanwhile, there is the fire on the 
hearth, drawn curtains, books, tobacco and 
the satisfaction of rest after long labor 
faithfully sustained. 


THE FIRST SNOW of the year — there is 
magic in it. Up here in the hills, it usually 
comes soon after the first of thé month and 
by Thanksgiving the world is white to stay 
through March. Plants and trees snuggle 
down gratefully under the blanket and 
farmers wait eagerly until the crystals ac- 
cumulate to two feet or so — because then 
both house and barn are banked above the 
sills and cold, no matter how severe, is kept 
outside. Soon, of course, we grow tired of 
the white stuff and long for the green tide of 
April — but the first snow is universally 
welcomed. Sometimes it comes quietly in 
the night and one wakes in the morning to 
a serene clarity of soft light that comes only 
from sunlight reflected from white fields. 
We like snow best when it comes along 
about noon. At such times, the morning sun 
is pale and soon disappears in grey clouds 
which cover the sky with a smooth, un- 
broken pewter-grey. Often there is no wind, 
just a stillness and a damp cold that bites 
through the heaviest clothes. Then, without 
Warning, a vagrant flake drifts down, slant- 
ing in from the East. Before long, the air is 
filled with them and, soon, as the wind 
awakens, the snow comes in earnest, driv- 
ing past the house in smoky swirls. The 
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dark ground greys and then turns white 
and soon the grass and then the weeds 
vanish, leaving only shrubs and trees to be 
seen. Finally, drifts start shaping them- 
selves and by dark they have arched over 
the stonewalls along the road. Winter has 
come. The face of the world is different — 
and humans are different, too. In a few 
hours, the year has ended and we are facing 
into four or five months of cold and storm. 
But beyond them, we know, is Spring, 
coming the nearer with every storm. 


MIGRATION of plants is a fascinating 
subject. For years, every time in the Fall 
when I went south on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad out of New York City, I used to 
watch, when the train crossed those horrid 
marshes just south of the tunnel entrance, 
for the gorgeous and graceful fields of the 
grass I know as Eulalia, properly Miscan- 
thus sinensis. They are plants taller than a 
man, with great plumes waving in the wind. 
Native to eastern Asia, they are rarely cul- 
tivated in American gardens and have be- 
come naturalized in the Northeastern 
United States. For years, the Jersey marsh 
was the only place I knew them. About two 
years ago, I saw them beside the New 
Haven Railroad tracks in Westchester 
County, New York, and just the other day 
I saw them for the first time so far north, 
in a marsh in Revere, just east of Boston. 
This particular marsh was filled in about 
10 years ago by pumping in mud from the 
harbor. For years it has been a saline waste 
of sun-hard mud. Now, behold, a fine stand 
of Eulalia is prospering there. Where did it 
come from? I think I know every garden in 
the neighborhood for miles around and not 
one has the grass in it. Here is a real mystery 
— for I am sure no one planted the seed in 
a sandy, salt pan given over only to salt- 
wort, Spartina and a very few sea lavender 
plants. 


IT AMAZES me how out of the same soil, 
with the same water, air and sun, different 
species of plants can produce such tremen- 
dously different substances. My wonder is 
pointed by the recent announcements of the 
discovery of the presence in Strophantus 
sarmentosus of the miracle drug, cortisone 
— a substance which promises new hope to 
humans suffering from rheumatism and 
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arthritis and, maybe, other ills. About the 
same time, there was the announcement 
that the tropical yam, Discorea, may be a 
good source of a related drug. The new 
science of chemurgy has certainly made 
remarkable strides of late years in the ap- 
plication of unknown or unused plant 
products. It seems to me that we are only 
making a good beginning, for there must be 
many unknown plant products of infinite 
value to humanity waiting to be put to 
work. 


GOING about the country, I see various 
enthusiasts working with many kinds of 
plants, laboring, often for love of the job, 
to make them better. I know that gardeners 
are certain to be greatly enriched soon with 
new, improved plant material. Rose spe- 
cialists, day lily enthusiasts, and other fans 
of particular plants may not like what I 
have to say but, from what I have seen the 
past three years in all parts of the country, 
the most interesting developments are tak- 
ing place in garden lilies. Not only are there 
new colors, stronger plants and new varie- 
ties but there seems to be a special progress 
made in breeding disease resistant stocks. 
Of course, the ills to which lilies are heir 
have been a limiting fault in their popu- 
larity. If some of the new strains bear out 
their promise, lilies tomorrow will be as 
easy to grow as well as, say chrysanthe- 
mums. Incidentally, there are new and 
good mums coming along, too. 


FEW HUMANS have much of a sense of 
smell; we lost it long ago. Yet there are 
odors which force themselves upon us. One 
of the pleasant ones is that of apples. We 
brought in a few bushel of Macs for apple 
sauce making and put them in the back 
kitchen where it would be cool. We were too 
busy to do any canning for several days but 
when we went out into the room to get 
them, the air was drenched with the odor 
of the fruit. It was almost as good as the 
scent of a wet south wind coming warmly 
through the orchard in May. Still speaking 
of scents, how pleasant the whole house is 
when pickles are being made. For real fra- 
grance, however, there is nothing that can 
beat the way the kitchen welcomes you 
when a great kettle of mince-meat is bub- 
bling on the range. That is real smelling! 
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ORDER NOW—DELIVERY BY NOVEMBER FIRST 


Plant Buyers Guide 


(5th EDITION OF MANNING’S PLANT BUYERS INDEX) | 


Edited by: Epwin F. STEFFEK 
Introduction by: Dr. Donat>D Wyman, ARNOLD ARBORETUM 
Published by: THe Massacuusetrs HorticuLtTurRAL SOcIETY 


The only complete and up-to-date listing of all 
available plant and seed material for all American 
gardeners. It tells you where you can 
buy what you want! 





Invaluable for florists, nurserymen, seedsmen, 
landscape architects, libraries, colleges, 
experiment stations and gardeners 


THREE YEARS WERE SPENT IN PRODUCING THIS BOOK 
It’s All New! 


Cid Today | 
PRICE $7,50 | 














Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
300 Massachusetis Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
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After this hot summer... 


Soll Us Chun Up ume 


By CALTON O. CARTWRIGHT 
Hathorne, Mass. 


CLEAN garden is one sign of a good 

gardener. However, cleaning up the 
garden in the Fall has far greater value 
than appearance. The past Summer has 
been one of the most favorable seasons for 
the development of many of our common 
insect pests in recent years. Anything the 
gardener can do to reduce the number of 
insect pests which hibernate (winter-over) 
will help to lessen infestations of these pests 
next year. Weeds, old garden plants, and 
trash offer ideal hibernating quarters for 
many of our garden pests. 

F.M.C.A.B. could stand for Fresh Mar- 
ket Cab, but these letters mean more to us 
as flea, Mexican, cucumber and asparagus 
beetles. These and other pests have been 
much too plentiful this year in most gardens. 

All of these beetles as well as squash and 
tarnished plant bugs winter-over as adults 
under trash in weeds and along hedge- 
rows. 

Corn borer, another abundant pest, win- 
ters-over as a larva in the stalks of corn, 
other plants and weeds, while the common 








THERE IS 
STILL TIME 


until the ground freezes 

to protect hardy bulbs 

and perennials . 
against winter loss. 
Underground insects, 
bacteria and fungous decay 
are active during mild 
winters and early spring. 


BOTONONE 


applied to the soil now 

and as a pre-planting dip 
gives all-winter protection and 
prevents disappointing losses. 
$2.00 a pint, postpaid in U. S. 
makes 32 gallons of solution. 


Descriptive bulletin on request. 


Industrial Aromatic Co., Inc. 
511 East 72nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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stalk borer lays its eggs on weeds and 
grasses in the Fall. These larva are ready 
to pupate and change to moths, and the 
eggs are ready to hatch and infest your 
garden next Spring. 

Bacterial diseases, such as cucumber 
wilt, and virus diseases as aster yellows, 
are carried by insects. The presence of 
infested garden plants and weeds gives 
these pests a chance to re-infest your garden 
in the Spring. 

You can do much to help keep your 
garden free from these pests as well as the 
diseases they carry by carefully cleaning 
up in and around your garden this Fall. 

Fall sanitation applies not only to the 
garden plot but also to hedgerows, walks, 
roads and adjacent areas harboring weeds 
and trash. 

After you have cleaned up your garden 
and adjacent areas, plant a cover crop such 
as winter rye. It will add organic matter 
to the soil, hold most of the available plant 
food left in the soil, improve the appearance 
of the garden during the Winter months 
and reduce infestations from insects and 
diseases. 

L.S.M.F.T. has been heard over the air 
waves by millions of listeners, but gardeners 
who remember “ Later Success Means Fight 
Trash” will carry on a Fall sanitation 
program in their gardens now. 


Tibouchinas 


Like purple saucers poised among the 
leather leaves, the flowers of Tibouchina 
semidecandra grandiflora add a touch of 
brilliant color to the shrub border practi- 
cally all the year round in warm gardens in 
the North Island of New Zealand. 

A variety of this species called edwardsii 
has smaller flowers, but they are more 





plentiful and more conspicuous because | 
borne in terminal panicles held well out | 


from the leaves. For this reason and be- 
cause it is a wider spreading plant it makes a 
showier specimen. It also has stron 
branches so that it stands up better to the 
stormy weather that often breaks the brittle 
stems of grandiflora. 

Both of these plants are frost-tender, 
but even if fairly severely damaged they will 


| usually shoot up again from the main stem 


and make plenty of new growth before their 
main flowering season in late Summer and 
Autumn. 

The variety edwardsii is particularly 
useful in landscaping if planted in groups 
at the back of lower plantings. Because of 
its very long flowering season only those 
plants with colours that will blend with the 
rich blue-purple should be planted near it. 

— Dovetas E.uiorr 
New Plymouth, N. Z. 








lovers 


for all garden | 


(ARDENER'S 
TRAVEL 
BOOK 


Edited for the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 


by 
EDWARD |. FARRINGTON 


This is the completely re- 
vised, up-to-date edition of 
the only book in the world 
that tells garden lovers 
where and when to see the 
famous gardens and exhibi- 
tions in the United States 
and Canada at the peak of 
their perfection and beauty. 


Famous gardens, landscaped 

rks, wild flower displays, 
ruit and flower festivals, 
flower exhibitions, even trees 
of historical or special horti- 
cultural interest are listed 
for each state. 


Field agents in every section 
of every state, and in Can- 
ada, have gathered all the 
information needed on how 
to get to the gardens or ex- 
hibitions, the days they are 
opened to the public, fees if 
any, distinctive features — 
and in many cases, pictures 
of what they are like. 


288 pages: 
32 pages of halftones 
At all bookstores + $4.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


114 Fifth Avenue « New York 11, N. Y. 





“| have had the pleasure of seeing Miss Boll's beautiful color 
pictures of New England gardens. | felt that they were quite 
inspired for their color, beauty and her own discriminating 
arrangement of them. | certainly look forward to seeing them 
again." —Mrs. Russell Howell, Boston, Mass. 


271 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Kenmore 6-7758 


LECTURES... 
Flowers that Bloom in the Shade * 


Gardening Among the Rocks * 


Trees: Their Place in Your Garden and Life 
* Colored slides 


EMILY SEABER PARCHER 
(Lecturer — Writer) 
145 FULLER STREET WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
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Complete plant food 
in handy tablet form 





ideal for your house plants 


Like famous Vigoro, Vigoro Tab- 
lets contain the necessary food 
elements plants need for best plant 
growth. Your house plants will be 
healthier—have lovelier blooms— 
if you feed them properly. Just 
push Vigorc Tablets in the soil. 











*VIGORO is the trade-mark for Swift 


& Company's complete, balanced plant food. 








Headquarters for freshly-dug nursery stock 


We have the finest Hardy 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Double and Single—All Colors 
For Planting From Now On 


Weston Nurseries, Inc. 


Brown & Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 
Telephone WELlesley 5-3431 












Flowers all year ‘round, seedlings by’ the 
thousand to set out in your spring garden. 
it Is easy with Orlyt. Comes in sections 
that go together with bolts and screws. 
Easy to put up anywhere, anytime. $425 
buys the 10 by 11 ff. Orlyt pictured ready 
to go on your foundation. Othe basic 
Orlyt Greenhouses and Lean-tos from 
$190. Automatic heat and ventilation at 
reasonable prices. Convenient terms avail- 
able. Send for fascinating folder, No. 70. 


LORD & BURNHAM 


DES PLAINES, ILL 









IRVINGTON N.Y 
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CLUBS and SOCIETIES 


Kodachromes for Rental 


The Horticultural Society of New York 
has announced the completion of a collec- 
tion of kodachromes covering entries in the 
1948 and 1949 International Flower Shows 
in New York. Twenty-five interpret “A 
Pictorial Horticultural Panorama Across 
the Forty Eight States,’ which was the 
1948 problem, and 25 are from the 1949 
Show of which “‘The Americas” was the 
given subject. 

These 50 slides are accompanied by a 
legend, giving the exhibitors’ explanations 
of the arrangements, which is for reading 
as the slides are shown on the screen. Those 
of “‘The Americas” are particularly color- 
ful as the fiesta spirit of the Spanish speak- 
ing countries lends itself to gaiety and the 


| suggested rhythm of dancing feet. Informa- 
| tion may be had by writing the secretary, 
_ Horticultural Society of New York, 157 


West 58th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Mt. Pleasant Contest 


A garden contest sponsored by a member 
of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
was held in Mt. Pleasant, Pa., a community 
of less than 100 small houses, with lots 
ranging from backyards to over an acre. 
This member enlisted the aid of the Society 
and a committee of three judges from the 
Society visited the gardens entered in the 
contest three times during the season giving 
points on culture, variety and neatness. 
At the conclusion of the judging in mid- 
September, a flower show was held in the 
schoolhouse when awards in the contest 
were announced and cash prizes of $20.00, 
$15.00 and $10.00 were given to the winners 
in the garden classes and $5.00,' $3.00 and 
$2.00 for house plants. At this time a local 
committee took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to raise a fund for their recreation 
field by serving a supper. 


New England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society 

Members of the pea family make a very 
large group of interesting wild flowers. 
Most of them are willing to grow in poor 
soil. As their prevailing color is blue, an 
uncommon color among wild flowers, they 
come to our notice with a very real sense of 
pleasure and surprise. 

This is especially true of the wild lupine, 
Lupinus perennis, which grows on gravelly 
banks, railroad tracks or in sandy soil, and 
only its depth of root keeps it from being 
burned up. It spreads its vivid blue in 
colonies and one longs to transplant it and 
take it home. A much surer way to propa- 
gate it, however, is to gather the seed vessels 
and plant the seed. As is suggested by its 
latin name, lupus, meaning wolf, the farm- 
ers thought that the plant preyed on the 
fertility of their soil, whereas it is content 
on sterile waste land. Sundial is a popular 
name for the wild lupine because of the 


movement of its leaves during the day and 
night. Occasionally the sweet-scented flow- 
ers are magenta-pink or white. 

The beach pea is another attractiv: 
member of this family which thrives in 
sand. The flower stalks have six to 1( 
showy purple flowers. Still another, th: 
wild peanut or hog peanut, Amphicarp 
monoica, is a graceful vine often found in 
woodside thickets. Its latin name mean; 
flowers at both ends, because not only does 
it produce flowers and seed above ground. 
but like the violet, it has blind flowers and 
seed below ground. It has a hairy seed pod 
under ground not unlike a peanut whic! 
pigs find a delectable morsel. 


Jens Jenson 


Dean of American landscape architects. 
Jens Jenson of Ellison Bay, Wis., died in 
his 90th year on August 27. Born in Den 
mark, he came to America in 1884 and, 
at Chicago, rose from a laborer to superin 
tendent of the Chicago Park Department. 
He is credited with being largely responsi 
ble for the magnificent development of 
Chicago’s park system. In 1920, he opened 
his own business and created many great 
estates, including those of Henry Ford, 
Julius Rosenwald and Ogden Armour. 
Always a disciple of naturalness in land 
scaping, in 1935 he “retired” and estab 
lished himself at Ellison Bay. There on a 
property which he called “‘The Clearing,” 
he founded a school for artists of all types. 
It has been announced that the school will 
be continued under the management of a 
corporation. 


Mass. Garden Clubs 


At the annual meeting of the Garden 
Club Federation of Massachusetts, Oct. 
6, the following officers were elected for 
1949-50: president, Mrs. E. Carlisle Baker, 
Garden Club of Brookline and Southern 
Brookline Garden Club; first vice president, 
Mrs. Frederick N. Blodgett, Dover Garden 
Club and Noanett Garden Club; second 
vice president, Mrs. C. Campbell Patterson, 
Jr., Junior League Garden Club of Boston: 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. William J. 
Duane, Germantown Garden Club of 
Quincy; recording secretary, Mrs. Ray 
Koon, Weston Garden Club; and treasurer. 
Mrs. Austin T. Bunker, Winchester Home 
and Garden Club and Garden Lovers 
Club of Greater Boston. 


Orchid Judging Handbook 

The American Orchid Society recently 
published its new Handbook on Judging 
and Exhibition, containing a standard of 
rules and regulations for exhibiting and 
judging orchids. The committee members 
in charge of the Handbook were: Mrs. L. 
Sherman Adams, chairman; Mrs. William 
K. du Pont; Mr. Oliver Lines; Mr. George 
W. Butterworth, Sr. and Mr. Ernes! 
Hannington. 
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British Wild Flowers 


Introduction to Wild Flowers. By Richard 
Morse. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. $3.75. 

This handsome book of British wild 
flowers is of little value as a guide to Ameri- 
can plants but it is so well written and so 
excellently illustrated in both color and in 
black-and-white that it is desirable to have 
and to hold. The author writes easily and 
yet accurately — a combination not at all 
common. To American readers it will serve 
also as a handbook to the enrichment of 
English literature, for very often English 
writers mention wild flowers which are so 
very different from our own that a good 
description of them enriches one’s reading 
greatly. 


Water and Plants 
Plant and Soil Water Relationships. By 

Paul J. Kramer. New York: McGraw- 

Hill Book Co. $4.50. 

In this relatively brief but advanced 
textbook, Prof. Kramer of Duke University, 
one of the leading authorities in the field of 
plant physiology, gives an integrated dis- 
cussion of the various factors which affect 
the use of water by plants. These factors 
include: the availability of soil moisture, 
the development of root systems, the ab- 
sorption process, the relation between 
water and minerals, and the relation be- 
tween water absorption and other plant 
processes. 


Novel Field Manual 


Birds’ Nests, A Field Guide. By Richard 
Headstrom. New York: Ives Washburn, 
Inc. $2.75. 

Like the well known field guides to the 
birds, this new and authoritative field 
guide is designed for identifying the nests 
of birds ranging west to our Great Plains. 
Nests are grouped according to the area in 
which they are found — woods, fields, 
marshes, etc. There are numerous photo- 
graphs of birds’ nests and eggs. 


Organiculture is Practical 


Make Friends With Your Land. By 
Leonard Wickenden. New York: The 
Devin-Adair Co. $2.50. 

Leonard Wickenden, a chemist, took 
time out to practice organiculture on his 
Connecticut farm. The results are revealed 
in this informally written book. Though 
s-ientifically accurate, it is easy for the 
lyman to understand and apply. 
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Rhododendron Yearbook 


The Rhododendron Yearbook for 1949. 
Portland, Ore.: The American Rhodo- 
dendron Society. 

The editor, Robert Moulton Gatke, has 
again done an excellent job in this attrac- 
tive fifth yearbook. In addition to the 
many contributions by outstanding horti- 
culturists on recent rhododendron findings 
and experiments, the British rating of hy- 
brid rhododendrons is also included. 


Garden Inventory 


My Green Thumb Garden Record. By 
Julia and Kendal Morton. Coral Ga- 
bles, Fla.: Text House, Inc. $3.50. 





Since memory fails, the habit of recording | 


information about your plants is a key to 
successful gardening. This handy, loose- 
leaf, easy-to-use record book is specially 
designed to help you identify plants, to 
account for their failures and successes, and 
to compare notes with others. Refill pages 
are obtainable. 


Garden Club History 
The First 20 Years. History of the Na- 
tional Council of State Garden Clubs. 
By Lottie A. Leach. New York: National 
Council of State Garden Clubs. $1.25. 
Mere men should be humbled at the 
record of accomplishment related in this 
accounting of 20 years of activity by the 
feminine garden clubs of this country. 
Their work has been amazing and what they 
promise to do in the next 20 years is really 
astonishing. The book, competently put 
together by Mrs. Leach, is in four parts. 
Part I describes the various administra- 
tions. Part II describes the work of the 
National Council’s Committee. Part III 
gives brief histories of the regions and state 
garden clubs. Part IV deals with official 
information and records. The Council is to 
be congratulated upon so excellent a job 
of reporting on 20 years of activity. 


A Pleasure to Read 


The Joyful Gardener. By Agnes Rothery. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $4.00. 
Being a practical people, it is only to be 

expected that most of our garden books 

should be of the “how to” variety. Books 
like Mrs. Rothery’s are all too few and 
far between — just as there can never 
be too many of them, ever. Here is a collec- 
tion of charming essays, gracefully written 
and enchantingly conceived. It will delight 
the lazy reader, especially as a bed-book. 

It will prove useful to the experienced, for 

it is packed with ideas. Its chief value, 

however, is its gaiety, its humor and its 
sentiment. It is good. 


Horticultural Proceedings 


The recently published, Proceedings of 
the American Society for Horticultural 
Science, is the Society’s 53rd volume de- 
voted to reports of the experimental work 
conducted by leading scientists at experi- 
ment stations, agricultural colleges, and 
U.S.D.A. centers throughout the U. S. 











It’s Holly Time 
x Again x 


Pride of Oregon Brand 
English Holly 











Glossy, Green Leaves With 
Bright Scarlet Berries 


% For your Home Decorations 

% For your Gift Packages 

% For your Christmas Dinner Table 

% AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
Packed in cartons 

Prepaid anywhere in the United States 


35 to 40 sprays......... $3.00 
70 to 80 sprays......... $5.50 
* 
Plain Pine Cones....... 25 for $2.50 


White Tip Pine Cones. ..25 for $3.50 
Silver, Red or Blue Cones, 25 for $4.00 


T. Y. SMITH 


Box 153, Route 2 Troutdale, Oregon 































A SPECIAL OFFER =. 
OF THE 5 BEST LILACS 
GROWN ANYWHERE! 


(ALL ON OWN ROOTS) 


@ CHARLES JOLY 

The most dependable rich, red purple 
@ EDITH CAVELL 

A double of the best and purest white 
@ HIPPOLYTE MARINGER 

Largest of blooms, violet to lavender 
@ OLIVIER de SERRAS 

Largest and bost of light blue doubles 
@ VICTOR LEMOINE 

The finest, a beautiful pink lavender 








2-3 ft. Size ...Regular...... $17.00 
BRAND'S SPECIAL OFFER. ..$14.00 
3-4 ft. Size... Regular...... $21.00 


BRAND'S SPECIAL OFFER. ..$17.00 


——~—— 





Order Direct from this Ad! 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 
134 East Division St., Faribault, Minn. 
OUR NEW CATALOG IS FREE! 
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For Autumn Planting 


After the frosts and before the - ground 
freezes is a fine time to plant deciduous 
trees and shrubs. The ground is well set- 
tled by early spring when the first growth 
starts. 


WE OFFER... 


Maples « Beech « Flowering Crabapples 
in 12 varieties e Red Oaks « Elms « Azal- 
eas eEuonymuseForsythia « Beauty 
Bush « Honeysuckle « Mockorange 
Spirea ¢ Lilacs « Viburnums. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Cherry Hill Nurseries 
{Established in 1832} 
WEST NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 




















OREGON GROWN 


The ideal Christmas gift. Long branches care- 
fully selected for perfection, loaded with bright 
scarlet berries clustered among dark green leaves. 


Freshly cut, treated to prevent dropping of 
leaves or berries. 


ee. 2. Sees Oy Be eS Boke ceviecnes $2.25 
- No. 2. 3-lb. box, 24x 10x4%.......... $3.50 
No. 3. 5-lb., in plain cartons........... $5.00 


VAN HEVELINGEN GROWERS 


140th and Sandy Blvd., P. O. Box 5076 
PORTLAND 13, OREGON 








COMPLETE TREE SERVICE 






Phone 
DE 3-3316 


25 Eastern Ave. ° 


Dedham, Mass. 














SEND FOR IT TODAY MANY BARGAINS 
ALL CHOICE STOCK —STATE INSPECTED. SENT 
POST PAID—ON MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


yy HERE ARE A FEW OFFERS ORDER NOW 

<4) 466 Elwerts' Variety’ Tulip Bulbs’2, 
12 BLUE PARROT Tulip Bulbs ‘I, 
M12 KING ALFRED DAFFODIL Buins't, 
— 18 DUTCH IRIS Bulbs * imperator * f. 














hase cueces TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES vePT H 
parasit 10. ROUTE 3, P. 0. BOX 310 SHERWOOD, OREGON 
Enclosed find $——- for which send postpaid above order 


LIFOR BIG] nome ar | 
FREE BULB Address — \\) LN 
CATALOGUE J.g)\\_* sas 
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Scotch Roses 


Back in the early decades of the 19th 
century, Scotch roses, Rosa spinosissima 
were catalogued by the dozen but when we 
sought to add them to our iris garden for 
variety of texture and color very few indeed 
were available and I have no idea where 
they could now be obtained. All of them 
sucker very freely as do most of our native 
wild roses and hence find a place on banks 
— in fact you may find quite a variety in 
really old cemeteries or marking old cellar 
holes where the soil is too poor to develop 
heavy shade from trees. Altaica is the only 
single I know, pure white with golden 
stamens, whereas the many small doubles 
may come in yellow or some shades of pink 
— actually less effective except for the fine 
texture of the foliage mass. Like all roses 
they need full sun and like all suckering 
ground covers they are best cut to the 
ground every few years to avoid the job of 
removing old stalks and to maintain the 
effective even mass of a ground cover in the 
sun. 

—R. S. SrurTEVANT 
Nashville. Tenn. 


Kahlert Honored 


Herbert E. Kahlert of 124 West Diamond 
Lake Road, Minneapolis, Minnesota, past 
president of the Men’s Garden Club of 
Minneapolis, has been presented with The 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune Award for 
Leadership in Minnesota. The award con- 
sists of a watch pendant inscribed “For 
Leadership in Minnesota” and a framed 
certificate which reads: 

“In Recognition of Leadership in Minne- 
sota. Whereas Herbert E. Kahlert as Past 
President of the Men’s Garden Club of 
Minneapolis has given a service to Minne- 
sota that has added to this state’s suprem- 
acy as a place in which to live and work, 
has brought additional respect to his or- 
ganization and has enhanced his own pres- 
tige as a citizen, The Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune present to him this Leadership 
Award.” 


English Mums 
Dear Editor — My experience with annual 
English chrysanthemums for the first time 
this year urges me to try them again next 
year. I found them to be a colorful and 
interesting annual; a compact bushy plant 
with finely-cut but heavy foliage and a 
single daisy-like flower three inches in 
diameter. The various color combinations 
are unusual; a particularly likable one is 
bordered with pale pink, next a narrow 
ring of deep red, followed by a bright yellow 
ring and a button center of bronze. An- 
other has the bronze border with the red 
and yellow rings and some are yellow and 
bronze resembling somewhat our own 
oxeye daisy, and many other color com- 
binations, all very colorful and all interest- 
ing. 

— Mrs. G. T. WurtTren 
Greenland, N. H. 


LETTERS 
Juniperus Pfitzeriana 

Dear Editor—It is a common belief 
among landscape architects and nursery- 
men, that this plant can not be used in 
foundation plantings, mostly because of its 
susceptibility to attacks of red spider mites 
and its scraggy growth after a few years. | 
have always contended that this belief is 
erroneous and have used this evergreen 
wherever I could, always with good results 
I have many growing in foundation plant- 
ings at a VA hospital near Martinsburg 
W. Va. These were planted about fou: 
years ago, and, when planted, had a three 
foot spread. The soil is average, old-farm 
soil with a pH of about 7. No fertilizer has 
been used since planting. Red spider and 
bagworm that had started their depreda- 
tions were eradicated by intelligent contro! 
measures; otherwise, these plants have had 
no care or attention since they were planted. 
Those that are located at northern and 
western exposures make the best growth. 

E. J. Watsu 

Fort Washington, Mo. 


Daffodil Fly 


Dear Editor — Has any reader had experi- 
ence in the control of the daffodil fly? Last 
Fall and this Fall I lifted all of my daffodil 
bulbs and found that about 50% were in- 
fested with the large grub of the daffodil 
fly. Some in the last stages of decay were 
infested with many small grubs. Are the 
large and small grubs of the same variety 
or are they different? Daffodil plantings are 
difficult to maintain under these conditions. 
I would welcome information on the con- 
trol of the fly as I should dislike very much 
to have to give up my planting. 

Is this fly problem local or is it generally 
widespread? The garden literature is very 
meager about this. The 1947 R.H.S. Year- 
book had a brief note about the fly and that 
is all I have seen. 

I have dusted with 5% D.D.T. and lifted 
the bulbs and removed the grubs. This pre- 
vents complete losses of bulbs, but it is lots 
of work and not good for the bulbs to be 
lifted every year. 

Any information on the subject would be 
appreciated. 

— Winturop M. Burke 
Richmond, Calif. 


Hibiscus Boost 


Dear Editor —1 was very glad to see your 
article on Hibiscus in Horticutture. | 
thought for many years, that this is one of 
the most neglected items in the lower 
South, where we do not have so many 
showy perennials. Cutting back all tops ev- 
ery Winter, if we should have a cold Winter, 
they will still make a very good show, if 
banked in the Fall, and time will come 
when more people of the Gulf Coast wil! 
be planting them. 

— T. Kryono 
Mobile, Alabama 


HORTICULTURE 
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Achimenes 


From page 407 


able conditions. The larger the pieces the 
stronger the plants. It is conceivable that a 
single strong tubercle of an Achimenes 
variety could be made to produce 25 or even 
50 plants by Fall. 

The tubercles vary from half an inch or so 
long and a quarter inch thick, in the case of 
some varieties, to long, worm-like affairs 
in such varieties as grandtflora. 

Only a few American firms have listed 
Achimenes in the recent past. Back in the 
19th century there were many more varie- 
ties available than today and they were 
much more popular. They are highly de- 
serving a decided boom in America, being 
natives of the American tropics and more 
colorful and varied than the Saintpaulia by 
far, and of easier culture. Like the Saint- 
paulia they must not be watered when the 
sun is shining on them, or the foliage will be 
damaged. The writer has always found that 
watering late in the afternoon is best. 

Nurseries in India and Holland offer a 
large variety of Achimenes at the present 
time, and a few growers in this country are 
working up good stocks. Among the popu- 
lar and worth while at this time are Mexi- 
cana; Little Beauty; Purity; Pulchella; 
grandiflora; Vivid; Nessida; Vebusta, a 
lovely semi-double; Purple King, also 
known as Royal Purple; Pink Beauty; 
longiflora major (Magnificum); Dainty 
Queen; Mauve Queen; and many others. 

Royal Purple (Purple King) and a 
medium-sized blue named Galatea among 


other things are probably the best known 
and easiest varieties in the United States. 
They are found in old-time southern gar- 
dens, naturalized in the ground in corners 
under shrubs, azaleas and oak trees, al- 
though this culture is not recommended and 
uncertain of survival. Pots of these two 
kinds, which come into full bloom in June 
and July, are showy, spectacular things, 
and will frequently attract passers-by to 
inquire what kind of plant they are. 

Purity is a lovely pure white, also known 
as Marguerite. Pulchella is a small scarlet; 
Dainty Queen is a lovely white with slight 
lavender eye; longiflora major (Magnificum) 
the biggest blue, at its largest may be three 
inches in diameter, but not as free-flowering 
as some. One plant grown from a single 
tubercle will sometimes grow to be more 
than enough for a six-inch pot and produce 
50 to 100 flowers over a period of several 
weeks. There is scarcely a choice pot plant 
subject for the shady porch or sheltered 
nook of a protected garden which will repay 
the grower with more sheer beauty and 
abundance of bloom. They are easier to 
grow than Cloxinias and tuberous-rooted 
begonias and have the added advantage of 
increasing readily from year to year. 

The writer has found them happiest when 
grown in home-made hanging baskets of 
various shapes and sizes, fashioned of 
hardware cloth, one-quarter inch mesh, 
lined with a layer of sphagnum moss and 
then filled to the brim with the leaf mold 
potting mixture. The drainage in these is 
perfect, and the plants spread out on all 
sides with an effective display and appeal 
that is most captivating. 





MORE LETTERS 


Unusual Mignonette 
Dear Editor — Some years ago while visit- 
ing the Botanical Garden in Washington, 
the Director pointed to an “‘unknown”’ 
plant. I remarked, “‘I believe I know the 
name.” He quickly replied, “I think you 
don’t.”’ I said I think it is Lawsonia alba, 
Lam., (meaning, of course, Jean Baptiste 
Antoine Lamarck). The same plant is 
called by Linnaeus, Linermis. Commonly 
known in Mexico as Reseda alba, often seen 
in the Rio Grande Valley in yards as an 
escape, it is known as the tree-mignonette 
or henna, being the plant which produces 
the henna dye. It was named for John Law- 
son, Surveyor General of North Carolina, 
who was burnt by the Indians in 1712. It 
seems to be a native of Asia, North Africa 
and Australia. It produces seed very freely 
and volunteers when occasion permits and 
is prized for its mignonette fragrance. 

— Epwarp Tras 
Bellaire, Texas 


Sternbergia 

Dear Editor —Re Mr. Farrington’s note 

o1 page 373, “Confusion Confounded.” 
At Pelham, N. Y., I have planted Stern- 

bergia lutea and macrantha in a dozen 
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places, from time to time. One plant sur- 
vived and now has made a clump. It 
grows close to the house wall. It sent up 
small narcissus-like leaves, about Septem- 
ber 15. On October Ist three or four yellow 
flowers appeared and this morning I counted 
eight in full bloom. Sternbergia freezes out 
everywhere else in my garden. Incidentally, 
Lycoris squamigera, which sent up blooms 
for two years and seemed to enjoy my gar- 
den, failed to come up this year, neither 
leaves nor flowers have been seen since last 
Fall, ’48. I must add that I enjoyed greatly 
the article on the Concord grape, as well as 
several others. 

— H. LANGELER 
Pelham, New York 


Wild Asters 


Dear Editor — Each year I read about the 
English michaelmas daisies and how won- 
derful they are. Lagree. But, I have brought 
some of our own wild New England asters 
into my garden and they have flourished 
amazingly. People driving along the road 
stop to look at the blaze of color — and few 
of them believe me when I say they are just 
wild asters. 

— Eusre Waitt 
Worcester, Mass. 











SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER OF 
OLD-FASHIONED ROSES 


Every grown man and woman cherishes some 
memory of the fragrant, unsophisticated 
charm of the Roses of long ago. Plant and 
treat them as low-growing shrubs attaining 
a height of 3 to 4 feet, regulated by yearly 
pruning or ‘thinning out."’ 


9 Gems of the Rose World, 
Beloved by All Rose Collectors 


For $14.50 Net 


(Regular value $18.00) 


Sent postpaid within 500 miles of New York City; 
Railway Express collect elsewhere 


All are noted for their Old-fashioned Rose perfume 
and fragrance. They also lend themselves to the 
most colorful and harmonious floral arrangements 
in low bowls. 


BELINDA. (Shrub.) Pyramidal trusses of soft 
pink blooms. $2.00 each. 


CARDINAL DE RICHELIEU. (Gallica.) Deep 
purple. $2.00 each. 
JEANNE DE MONTFORT. (Moss. Clear pink 
edged with silver. $2.00 each. 


KAZANLIK. (Damask.) Pink Damask Rose 
grown in the Balkans for the production of 
Attar of Roses. $2.00 each. 


MAIDEN’S BLUSH. (Damask. ) Apple-blossom- 
pink and white. $2.00 each. 


MME. LOUIS LEVEQUE. (Moss.) Salmon- 


pink. $2.00 each. 
ROSE DES PEINTRES. (Cabbage.) Deep rose- 
pink. $2.00 each. 


VARIEGATA DE BOLOGNA. (Cabbage.. 
White with purplish red veinings. 


$2.00 each. 
VIERGE DE CLERY. (Cabbage.) Large snow- 
white. $2.00 each. 


Bobbink & Atkins 


Rose Growers and Nurserymen 


522 Paterson Ave. E. Rutherford, N. J. 












Burpee 
HYERIO 


Tomato 






Up to Double 
Ordinary Kinds 
Hybrid vigor makes 
the plants grow fast- 
er, bear earlier and 
for a longer season 

Better quality too! 
Smooth, Round, Scariet-Red and Delicious 

Thick-meated heavy fruits ('¢lb. or more each), 
outstanding in quality and rich flavor, wonderful 
for salads, canning and every family use—profit- 
able to grow for market. Excels on stakes or grown 
naturally. Offer good for limited time only —send 
stamp for postage and we'll mail you 10 seeds FREE. 
Or, to have more plants: 30 seeds 35c; 100 seeds $1. 
Also Free W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


Burpee 24 
Seed Catalog a6 8 





BURPEE SEEDS GROW 





HOUSE PLANTS 


Easy window kinds, along with rare green- 
house species, in large assortment in our new 
illustrated catalog, sent on request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 
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yerything den 
for your - 


Wyman’s offers you one-stop shopping 
for all your garden needs. It’s New 
Englands largest and most complete 
Garden Center. 


@ Plants of all kinds 


@ Power Lawn Mowers 
Furnfture 








GARDEN’ CENTER 
Rt. 9, Boston-Worcester Turnpike 
FRAMINGHAM-NATICK, MASSACHUSETTS 














Floral Designing 
School 


HENRY 1. SIMMONS 
SCHOOL, INC. 


Floral Designing & Decorating 
335 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
Phone CO7-1157 Write for our catalogue 


POTTING SOIL? 


We supply Humus, Manganese, Copper, Zinc, Iron, 
Boron and traces of other elements in a form readily 
available to plants; also bone meal and rotted cow 
manure all thoroughly mixed together. You use an 
equal amount of your own soil screened and mixed 
with our preparation. 3 gts. of our mixture in a plastic 
bag and cartonized $1.00 prepaid, add 10% west of 
the Mississippi. Remit with order, please. Johnson 
Bros., Union Ave., R.D. No. 2, Somerville, N. J 


Send teard or letter 


today, for Burpee’s Seed 
Catalog free and postpaid. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
324 B Bidg. ° 324 Burpee Bidg. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 


GOOD MONEY IN WEAVING 


Karn money at home weaving rugs, carpets, etc., 
from old rags or new yarn — in your community! No 
experience necessary. 31,000 doing it with easy running 
Union Looms costing less than $50.00! Send for our 
free booklet today. 


UNION LOOM WORKS 
120 Factory St. BOONVILLE, N. Y. 


TREE WORK 


Pruning Feeding 
Big Tree Moving 


Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
AS 7-4204-4205 BROOKLINE, MASS. 
















































Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markines permanent 





Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful grey green color blends with 

garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMITT 

13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 






OE CROLL 





AMALIA 


CABLING @ULTEUL Le] rely 


for AK! INC 
% 





Tel. MANCHESTER 300 
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Forcing Bulbs 
From page 399 


of the trench. After digging, bring into a 
cool room or place under the greenhouse 
benches in a cool house at about 50°. After 
the foliage has turned green and growth 
starts, they may be given more light and 
60-65° of heat. 

In the case of hyacinths, it is always well 
to keep them under the benches a little 
longer, or tie a sheet of paper around the 
pot, forming a cone so as to bring up the 
bud. They have a tendency to flower deep 
down in the foliage where some of the 
flowers will be lost. 

The following potting mixtures are con- 
sidered good for particular bulbs. For nar- 
cissus and daffodils, use equal parts of sand, 
loam and leaf mold and about one quart of 
bone meal to a bushel of this soil. Avoid an- 
imal manures unless it is very old and de- 
cayed. 

For tulips, use two parts of loam and one 
part of decayed cow manure and other 
humus and about a quart of bone meal per 
bushel of soil. The above will also do for 
hyacinths. When planting the tulip bulbs, 
place the flat side of the bulb towards the 
rim of the pan. This side usually develops 
the broad flower leaf. 

Among the daffodil varieties used for 
forcing are: King Alfred, the most popular. 
Golden Harvest, Lord Wellington, Mag- 
nificence, Winter Gold and Youth are also 
recommended yellow trumpet varieties. 
For bicolor trumpets, use Oliver Cromwell, 
Victoria and President Lebrun; white 
trumpets, Beersheba, Imperator and Mrs. 
Ernest H. Krelage; large-cupped narcissi, 
try Copper Bowl, Blazing Sword, Fortune, 
Monte Carlo, Clamor, Dick Wellbrand, 
Orange Flag, Warlock and White Nile; 
small-cupped, Bonfire, Tredore, Firetail, 
La Riaate and Therapia; double narcissi, 
Irene Copeland, Mary Copeland, Twink 
and Texas, and among others, Thalia, 
Odorus rugulosus, Geranium, Laurens Kos- 
ter, Scarlet Gem and W. P. Milner. 

Among the hyacinths, Bismarck, City of 
Haarlem, Distinction, Duke of Westmins- 
ter, Edelweisz, Grand Maitre, Jan Bos, 
King of the Blues, Lady Derby, L’Inno- 
cence, Lord Balfour, Myosotis, Ostara, 
Pink Pearl and Queen of the Whites are 
considered good forcers. 

There are so many tulips that only a few 
of the more popular forcers can be given. 
Darwins: Clara Butt, Avanti, Bartigon, 
Demeter, Insurpassable, Golden Age, Gla- 
cier, Niphetos, Mrs. Grullemans, Lady 
Hillingdon, Pride of Haarlem, Prunus, Rose 
Copeland, Utopia and Scarlet Leader. 
Breeder: Bacchus, Louis XIV, Orange De- 
light, Peer Gynt, Southern Cross and Wil- 
liam the Silent. Cottage: Magnolia, Mar- 
shall Haig, Lemon Queen, Grenadier, 
Barbara Pratt, Annie Laurie, Mazeppa, 
Mongolia, Mrs. John T. Scheepers, Rosa- 
bella and Zomerschoon. Single Early Tulips: 
Apricot Yellow, Brilliant Star, Crown Im- 
perial, De Wet, King of the Yellows, Fred 
Moore, Yellow Prince, Rising Sun, Pelican 


and Sunburst. Double Early Tulips: Cou- 
ronne d’or, Peach Blossom, Murillo, John 
Vermeer, Dante, El Toreador, Tea Rose 
and Scarlet Cardinal. Mendel Tulips: Zeno- 
ber, Brahms, Amidonette, White Sail, Van 
der Eerde, Brightling, Delice, Early Queen, 
Her Grace, John Gay, Krelage’s Triumph, 
Orange Wonder and Pink Gem. 

When buying bulbs for planting indoors, 
always get top-sized bulbs for best results. 


He Mew 


In addition to bulbs for Autumn planting, 
STUMPP AND WALTER CO., NEW YORK 8, NEW YORK, 
offers lilies, iris, phlox, peonies and roses along 
with garden tools and equipment. 

WILLIS NURSERIES at OTTAWA, KANSAS, list 
tulips, hyacinths, lilies, daffodils, crocuses, roses, 
peonies and other plants for Fall planting. 

YOARS HOUSE PLANT NURSERY’S Fall price list 
includes african violets, begonias, geraniums, 
newer perlagoniums, ivies, and other house 
plants. BUNKER HILL, IND. 

A. P. SAUNDERS at CLINTON, NEW YORK, has a 
complete list of hybrid peonies, peony and tree 
peony species. 

Roses, Spring-flowering bulbs, lilies, glads, 
Dutch iris and other plant kinds are offered by 
GERMAIN’S of LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 

MRS. JENNIE SPOUTZ’S Fall catalog is devoted 
exclusively to african violet varieties. The ad- 
dress is 13310 STATE FAIR, E., DETROIT 5, MICHI- 
GAN. New introductions are featured. 

The 1949-50 catalog of WELLER NURSERIES 
CO., INC., at HOLLAND, MICHIGAN, offers herba- 
ceous perennials and rock and alpine plants. 

BRAND PEONY FARMS, BOX 408, FARIBAULT, 
MINN., has an extensive choice of peonies, own- 
root lilacs, iris, hemerocallis, phlox and other 
perennials. The catalog has many beautiful 
colored illustrations. 

PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM, at BRISTOL, PENNA., 
specializes in pansies. Violas, Hemerocallis, 
Heuchera and other herbaceous perennials are 
also offered. 

Spring-flowering bulbs, bulbs for indoor cul- 
ture, amaryllis, lilies, roses and hardy perennials 
may be obtained from the HENRY F. MICHELL 
co., 516-518 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA 5, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

EASTERN SHORE NURS. INC., DOVER ROAD, 
EASTON, MARYLAND, lists evergreens, broadleaf 
evergreens, trees, flowering shrubs, fruit trees 
and perennials in its Fall-Spring catalog. 

Spring-flowering bulbs, bird feeders and garden 
accessories are offered by MCARDLE’S SEED STORE, 
384-388 GREENWICH AVE., GREENWICH, CONN. 

The 1949-50 price list of H. KOHANKIE & SON, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO, contains an extensive list of 
roses, trees, evergreens, shrubs and herbaceous 
perennials. 

WYNDHAM HAYWARD’S, LAKEMONT GARDENS 
at WINTER PARK, FLA., features amaryllis hybrids 
and species. 

All kinds of bulbs are listed by HART AND VICK, 
Nc. in its colorful 1949 Fall bulb book. The ad 
dress is 49-55 STONE ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Waxanacuie’s Fall-Spring catalog covers al! 
kinds of plants for the garden, including bulbs, 
fruits, roses, shrubs, evergreens, trees and flowe! 
seeds. The address is WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS. 

See next page 
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Photo by Joyce F ‘leming 


This is believed to be the largest yew tree in the East 


Largest Taxus Tree 


Virtually unnoticed until recently, is a 
large and beautiful Taxus tree or western 
yew, Tarus brevifolia, growing in a ceme- 
tery at the rear of Christ Church on the 
Post Road, Route 1, in Greenwich, Conn. 

Few people know of the existence of this 
tree. In fact, many persons in Greenwich 
are unaware that there is even a cemetery 
at the rear of Christ Church. 

It appears to be at least 150 years old, 
has grown very slowly, and is not much 
larger now than when I first became ac- 
quainted with it. This tree grows with grace 
and has a quiet beauty the year around. It 
seems so appropriate in its hallowed setting, 
offering shade with a sort of reverence to 
the nearby stones and lifting its spreading 
arms and stately head as a symbol of life 
eternal. 

The tree starts as a single trunk and about 
three feet above the ground becomes a 
duplicate leader tree. These leaders in turn 
subdivide into other leaders. 

At two feet above the ground, the Taxus 
measures six feet, four inches in circumfer- 
ence and has a branch span of 38 feet and a 
height of 33 feet. 

In the opinion of Dr. Harold N. Moldenke, 
associate curator of the Bronx Botanical 
Garden, this tree is a typical western yew, 
and he states that it is a native of British 
Columbia, California and Montana. It was 
introduced into cultivation many years ago. 

How it came to grow ix this Connecticut 
cemetery no one knows. It is conjecture 
that some ship captain, snortly after the 
American Revolution, brought it as a seed- 
ling from the west coast on one of his world 
trips. 


November 1949 


Professor Donald Wyman of the Arnold 
Arboretum advises me that he does not 
know of a larger Taxus on the east coast. 
He reports that the largest one listed by 
the American Forestry Association is grow- 
ing near Cherry Grove, Oregon. This one 
has a circumference of 12 feet, seven inches 
at four and a half feet above the ground. 

Should anyone know of a larger Taxus on 
the Atlantic seaboard the Hortulus Garden 
Club of Greenwich would be pleased to 
know about the location and dimensions. 
This club has decided to adopt the tree and 
perpetuate its care. 

The tree apparently had never been 
pruned until recently. Throughout the 
interior there was an accumulation of bone- 
dry dead limbs without any sign of decay in 
the limbs or the tree structure. It is evident 
that the wood of the yew in this area must 
be quite durable. 

— W. B. Mix 


Greenwich, Conn. 


Roses of all kinds are featured by THE CONARD- 
PYLE CO., STAR ROSE GROWERS, WEST GROVE, PA. 
Some hardy perennials are also included in the 
colorful Fall catalog. 

LOVETT’S NURSERY INC., at LITTLE SILVER, 

J., lists all types of plants for the garden — 
trees, shrubs, evergreens, perennials etc. 

The evergreen specialists, D. HILL NURSERY 
CO., at DUNDEE, ILL., offer evergreens from Abies 
to Tsuga. The attractive catalog gives many 
pointers on landscaping. 

For the growing interest in Bromeliads as 
house plants, an extensive variety may be ob- 
tained from the collection of MULFORD D. FOSTER, 
718 MAGNOLIA AVE., ORLANDO, FLA. Other fasci- 
nating tropical plants are included in the 1949-50 
catalog. 











Hardy Regale 


LILIES 


Large, pure white trumpet-shaped flowers 

with centers flushed golden yellow. Outside of 

petals slightly tinged with pink; fascinating 

fragrance. 

Mammortn, Ea. 45c, doz. $5.00, 25 for $ 9.20 

JumsBo, Ea, 60c, doz. $6.50, 25 for $12.30 
Postpaid 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 
“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston 9, Mass. 














LILY of the 
VALLEY 


5 Bulbs, Jar $9 
and Moss 
Finest quality, Denmark 
grown. Specially prepared for 
immediate indoor growing. 5 
Prime Bulbs, ready to burst 
into blossom within ,3 weeks! 
Plus handsome 4 copper 
colored Styrene Jardinere, 
plus Sphagnum potting miss. 
All only $2, ppd. Ideal Christ- 
mas Gift, too! Purchase en- 
rolls you without obligation 
in the famous 


Bulb of the Month Club 


125 MADISON Dep?. HTL CHICAGO 3, ILL. 








LIKE HOLLY? 


Afraid you cannot grow it? Good 
news! You can now grow Holly in 
the Northern States including all 
New England. 


*‘Nature Packed”’ 


HOLLY 


New — aothing like it anywhere else. 
Send for free booklet 
EARLE DILATUSH 


Holly Specialist 
Rt. 25 (Near Trenton) Robbinsville, N. J. 

















DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 


Delivered 
In Panels for 
Easy 
Erection 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
OF OTHER DESIGNS 


CHECK-R-BOARD 
FENCING CO. 


1202 E. Washington 
Lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


ALICE CHAUNCEY 


For Lectures on ENGLISH and 
SCOTTISH GARDENS 
Each Lecture is illustrated with 200 superb, 
new Kodachrome slides. Write: 


ALICE CHAUNCEY 
215 West 98th Street . New York 25, N. Y. 











BUY U. S. SAVINGS 


BON DS 
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CRAN-COVER * 


The Plant Blanket 


These cranberry vine trimmings from New 
England’s famous cranberry bogs provide the 
very finest covering and winter protection for 
perennial, rose and bulb gardens. 


No heaving — no heating — no messy straw 
— no weed seed to germinate. Pleasing to the 
eye and wonderful for the plants. 


BALES $4.50 each 


10 bales for $42.50 


One bale covers approximately 200 square feet 
Order today. Apply when ground freezes 
Prices are F.O.B., North Abington, Mass. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, INC. 
555 Adams Street North Abington, Mass. 


Original introducers and sole 
distributors of CRAN-COVER 


*Copyright 1939 Tel. Rockland 26 





























GET THE BEST... 
PAY LESS! 





POST AND RAIL FENCE 


Durable and beautiful. Two, three, or 
four rail style with hand split or round 
cedor rails. Also screen, picket, and 
hurdle fencing. Erecting service, if de- 
sired. Vistt our shop. Write for folder 
or phone Walpole 70 for information. 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


767 EAST ST., WALPOLE, MASS. 


MAKERS OF CEDAR FENCES, GARDEN 
TOOL HOUSES, OUTDOOR FURNITURE 














NOW is also the time 
to bed Hyacinths out- 
doors. Genuine Dutch 
bulbs 2” dia. Guaran- 
teed to flower. A bar- 
gain 20 of these qual- 
ity bulbs for $3 ppd. 


Bulb of The Month Club 
125 MADISON, DEPT. HTR 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. 














Pink Pearl 


Dutch Hyacinths 
6 bulbs $ 


2 pots 





6 Quality Bulbs, plus 
2 ie td colored Sty- 
rene Pots, 2 bags of 
prepared potting fibre 
all only $2. Ready to 
grow NOW for suc- 
cession of fragrant in- 
door beauty, Christ- 
mas thru Easter. Or- 
der enrolls you in the 
Club. No obligation. 








iron fences 


SECURITY FENCE CO. 


440 Somerville Ave., Somerville, Mass. 


Branches 
Manchester, N. H. « Pertiand, Me. « Providence, R. |. 
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Shek Whthout an Sieh Garden 


By DEETTE B. JACOBS 


Morristown, N. J. 


HERE are many gardeners who think 

that herbs are something which only 
the elect should grow. They find old herbals 
and new books on planning knot-gardens 
equally delightful reading and they dream 
of having a real herb garden some time 
when they have both the necessary knowl- 
edge and the proper location, but they 
never progress beyond this dream stage. 
Reading and dreaming are good founda- 
tions for any type of gardening but some- 
times achievement is possible only by bend- 
ing dreams to meet the conditions under 
which the gardener finds he has to work. A 
sunny spot devoted to lovely gray and green 
herbs grown in orderly beds, perhaps in 
beds of intricate design, may be his dream 
but one which he lacks the space or the skill 
or the time to achieve. This is no reason for 
being denied the pleasure of growing herbs. 
One who has the temerity to attempt to 


| grow them without a real herb garden will 


find that many kinds will accommodate 
themselves to a variety of situations and 
associate happily with other types of plants. 

Our garden has a boundary marked with 


_ shrubs and in the space between shrubs 
_and lawn we have planted herbs. First 
| there was an experimental plant or two 


and gradually others were added until now 
there is a line of herbs running the full 


| length of the shrub border. They face east 





and get sun a large part of the day. The soil 
is dry and sandy and it was necessary to 
enrich it for the shrubs but the herbs like 
its natural state. The shrubs have'a ten- 
dency to crowd the herbs but, on the other 
hand, the hardy forms of herbs are inclined 
to be crowders on their own account so 
that with a little extra attention to shrub 
pruning we are able to maintain both. 

Seen from the house across a stretch of 
lawn, the herbs in their varying grays and 
greens make a very pleasing picture against 
the background of shrubs, and at close range 
they are a never failing source of interest. 
Even bored visitors who make a tour of the 
garden just as a matter of politeness are 
entertained when we come to this section 
and offer them snips of four or five kinds of 
green, each with a different fragrance and 
taste. If they are gourmets they begin at 
once to reminisce of salads they have 
known! In such cases we can cease being 
mere horticulturists for the moment and 
add our reminiscences of sauces, soups and 
stews — for this border serves many culli- 
nary uses even though it isn’t a true herb 
garden. 

The first herb which came to live at the 
foot of the shrubs was a gift of sage, hastily 
planted there because there seemed to be 
no appropriate place to put it at the mo- 
ment. Later we added some artemisias, 
the fragrant “old man” of grandmothers’ 
gardens and another one commonly called 


“silver king” which is used for Winter 
bouquets. Then came a long list of herbs, 
mints in variety, sweet cicily, sweet marjo- 
ram, chives, thyme, pennyroyal, savory, 
old fashioned spice pink and others. Al! 
have been hardy and none has asked for 
much attention beyond the occasional ad- 
judication of a dispute over space. The 
mints, in particular, are greedy and have 
to be restrained from over-running their 
neighbors. In Summer we set out in this 
border the pots of rosemary that have spent 
the winter in the house, also the sweet 
geraniums, rose and peppermint and cinna 
mon. 

Formerly we grew lavender in the border 
in front of the shrubs but we have found a 
situation for it now which it likes better. It 
is planted against the low coping around a 
cellar window embrasure on the warm side 
of the house where its gray leaves are beau 
tiful all Winter, when not covered by snow. 
They are easily accessible for an occasional 
Winter bouquet. It is true that sometimes 
a large plant succumbs to a combination of 
old age and severe Winter, but lavender 
propagates readily from cuttings and we 
start a few new ones every Summer to be 
prepared for such losses. Rosemary and 
some of the smaller artemisias, such as the 
variety frigida, have been tried in this warm, 
dry spo. too, but the rosemary never lived 
over more than one Winter, and no herb has 
seemed as contented there as the lavender. 

Sweet woodruff, the herb which is asso- 
ciated with the making of May wine, grows 
abundantly in the garden in partial shade. 
It is an accommodating plant which would 
grow in sun too, but since sunny spots are 
needed for things which demand it, we are 
glad to have this pleasant little ground cover 
take over shady areas. Parsley and sweet 
basil grow in the tiny vegetable garden, the 
parsley as an edging and the annual sweet 
basil in a row next to the tomatoes, with 
which, ultimately, it will be served. 

Some day we may have an herb garden, 
but meanwhile we are deriving a great deal 
of satisfaction from just growing herbs. 


Seedling Sunshades 


Dozens of strawberry baskets accumulate 
in our tool house, enough for every little 
annual that is transplanted to have one of 
its own, to shade it from the hot rays of the 
sun till it gets a new start in the soil. Often 
a plant is too tall for one of these low 
baskets and I hit upon the idea of turning 
them into another sort of parasol, one on 
stilts, by slipping the blunt ends of eight 
inch wooden labels between the top of the 
basket and the thin, tough strip of wood 
that surrounds it, on two sides. The sharp 
ends of the labels are pushed into the 
ground, the upside down basket making a 
sunshade that stays put. 

— Nett McMurray 
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Trees Are Characters 


Trees have character like people. Some 
of them are lovable; others a trifle crochety. 

A gray birch, for example, is like a rough, 
aggressive little fellow born on the other 
side of the tracks who thrives under tough 
conditions. It is the first kind of tree to take 
possession of burnt-out land, an abandoned 
field or to pop up from a pile of slag ac- 
cumulated at the mouth of a coal mine. But 
when other trees grow up around it its 
years are numbered — to about 20 or 30. It 
simply dislikes shade. 

The paper or white birch, on the other 
hand, needs better soil and growing condi- 
tions — the richness of a woods, a river 
bank or mountain slope. As a result, it 
grows taller, lives longer. 

A white oak is a man’s tree, a symbol of 
majesty. It has the dignity of a church 
deacon, the towering grandeur of a patri- 
arch, the robust strength of a pioneer. 

The elm is a beautiful goddess, its beauty 
simply overwhelming. The sugar maple is 
feminine, too, but more like a woman who 
never grows old, never loses her beauty, who 
is always doing good and is never too busy 
to take on another community task. It is 
adaptable to many sites, seems impervious 
to storms, and is useful for shade, lumber 
and its delightful sap. 

A beech is like a grouchy old aristocrat 
who wants to be left alone. It doesn’t wel- 
come company and resents tramping of the 
soil over its roots. It can’t take it. 

A pin oak, found deep in a forest, 
looks like a Scotty dog, its weeping lower 
branches often hanging dead and tangled 
like the Scotty’s whiskers. Grown as a street 
tree, however, it can be groomed as sleek 

a greyhound. 

A sassafras tree is the childrens’ pal be- 
cause of the aroma of its crushed leaves and 
their mitten-like shape. Sometimes, a sassa- 
fras may have as many as four kinds of 
leaves on a single tree — both right- and 
left-handed mittens, too. 

The silver maple is a little boy who tears 
his pants and scuffs his shoes walking around 
the block. Short-lived, it’s so brittle that 
storms quickly mar its beauty. The white 
ash wears its head proudly, like a fellow 
with a new job promotion. The mockernut 
hickory is like a bride, for when you look at 
its trunk its ridges are sandpapered so fine 
it seems to be wearing a lacy veil. 

The poplar and weeping willows have 
mean dispositions — their roots clogging 
the sewer system. But like all trees, once 
you get acquainted with them they’re good 
to know. 

— Rosert A. Bartlett 
Stamford, Conn. 


ARMSTRONG NURSERIES, at ONTARIO, CALIF., 
continue to offer an outstanding collection of 
roses and camellias. The catalog is vivid with 
color. 

All kinds of Spring-flowering bulbs and lilies 
ere listed in the Fall catalog of RICH AND SONS 
‘URSERY, ROUTE 4, HILLSBORO, ORE. 

Roses are the sole offering of the GARDEN ROSE 
) URSERY of GERARD K. KLYN, INC., MENTOR, OHIO. 


\ovember 1949 
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THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR YOUR GARDENING 
FRIENDS. TWELVE TIMES A YEAR IT BRINGS NEWS, 
INFORMATION AND INSPIRATION FOR GARDENERS 





Save Time and Trouble ....... . . Order Now! 


SIMPLY ENTER YOUR GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS ON THIS 
ORDER FORM, SEND IT TO US AND WE WILL MAIL AT- 
TRACTIVE LITTLE GIFT CARDS TO EACH OF YOUR FRIENDS 


LELELE LOLS TBS XO 


9 9 


$x 3 


VRE TRE TRE TRE LETRA PERE LELRELRE TRE: 


ie ene Gift Subscription NGiilies 


FOR 1 ONE-YEAR SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 


EACH ADDITIONAL ONE-YEAR YOUR OWN RENEWAL SUB- 
GIFT SUBSCRIPTION $1.75 SCRIPTION MAY BE INCLUDED 


HORTICULTURE © Horticultura! Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 
Please send HORTICULTURE to these friends: 


PLEASE PRINT 


SLE LE LE LE LEG ELE LEX LEELBES LESTER LES LER TL EERLESS Xe FOr 





SLEL SLES LES LES LES LES LCS L CRS 








Enclosed is in payment of. 
GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 


MAIL YOUR GIFT ameeite Joday 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance 





BIO-GRO: New Marvellous concentrated liquified 
organic fish fertilizer. Not an emulsion, no unpleasant 
odor, directions with quart, postpaid. $1.50. PRIM- 
ROSE ACRES, Gladstone, Oregon. America’s Prim- 
rose Seed Growers. 





AMARYLLIS GIANT “DOUBLE” HYBRIDS, 
WORLD PREMIER. See picture in March 1949 issue. 
24%” Blooming size bulbs, Dark Red $10. Named 
Giant “‘Singles’’, Hybrids $3.00. We're back at ‘‘Birth- 
place’ of Doubles. HILLTOP ENTERPRISES, Box 
1843, Ft. Myers, Florida. 





GROUND COVERS — Myrtle Bowles (Vinca «{inor), 
English Ivy from Bulgaria (very hardy) Pachysandra; 
Euonymus Coloratus, for rough ground and hillsides. 
All out of 24% in. pots, $2.00 per dozen, $13.00 per 100, 
postpaid. HAROLD HORNOR, Mount Holly, N. J. 





HOLIDAY EVERGREENS FROM OREGON, Pine 
boughs, cones, holly and door spray. In gift package, 
six pounds, $3.50 postpaid. HARRISON’S, Baker, 
Oregon. 





ORCHIDS. Because of closing my greenhouse part of 

winter, my collection of 75 orchids for sale at $100.00, 

eae seve bloomed. Call MR. BLAKE, LExington 
-1006. 





FRUIT CAKE. World famous since 1910. Delivered. 
3 Ibs. $2.70, 5 lbs. $4.50, 10 Ibs. $8.75. PECANS, Large, 
Selected, New Crop. Delivered. 5 Ibs. $2.00, 10 Ibs. 
$3.95, 25 lbs. $9.50. SPECIAL COMBINATION 
OFFER, 5 Ibs. Fruit Cake and 6 Ibs. Pecans, $6.50 
delivered. Ideal gifts. Satisfaction guaranteed. BREW- 
TON STYLES PECAN COMPANY, Claxton, 
Georgia. 





PEAT MOSS AND HUMUS DEPOSIT for sale. Lo- 
cated in Pennsylvania. Lifetime opportunity. For par- 
ticulars write FRANCIS J. LAMBERT, 405 N. 63rd 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





AMARYLLIS FOR POT CULTURE. Sturdy Mead 
strain, blooming size, mixed colors, sixty-five cents 
each, six dollars dozen. Satisfaction guaranteed. LILLA- 
MAR GARDENS, Ray Weston, owner, 103 Levert 
Avenue, Mobile 17, Alabama. 





RHODODENDRONS (Carolinianum and maximum), 
native azaleas, kalmia, leucothoea, hemlock-spruce. 
3 Ft. Assorted as desired. 100, $26.50; 50, $15.00; 25 
$8.50, prepaid. NATURE’S GREENHOUSE, Tallu- 
lah Falls, Ga. 





CHRISTMAS GIFT SUGGESTIONS: Get Ac- 
quainted Sets of nine herbs or blends; Hand-Wrought 
Aluminum Holders of four herbs, blends, tea or vinegars. 
Lovely Herb Bags. Write for descriptive folder. YE 
OLDEN CRAFT STUDIO, 81 Union Street, Fair- 
haven, Mass. 





ENGLISH HOLLY FOR CHRISTMAS DECORA- 
TION. No. 100 Gift box, 6 to 8 sprays $1.00, 3 for $2.75. 
No. 30 Home Decoration box, 25 to 30 sprays, $3.00. 
Postpaid anywhere in the United States. MAB-RAY, 
7019 N. Vincent, Portland 17, Oregon. 





CALIFORNIA REDWOOD! Burl from these Giant 
Trees grows into unusual houseplant. $1.00 postpaid. 
Guaranteed. THE COLE HOUSE, Dept. H, 890 Page 
Street, San Francisco, Californias 





DELPHINIUM Pac. Giant, Prizewinner; imported 
Primrose seed. Free catalog. OFFERMAN GARDENS, 
4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, Washington. 





FOR SALE. Seed of Lilium Formosum. Will bloom in 
six months from sowing. $1.00 per pkt. $5.00 per flat 
for growing plants of 50, when called for after May 
first. Address TONY AQUILINO, “‘DUNROBIN”, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, New York. 





GARDEN EXCHANGE MAGAZINE — Different. 
Features exchange offers. Sample 10c. Vear $1.00! 
E. JOHNSON, 683 Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 





BLUEBERRY PLANTS. All leading varieties. Easy 
to grow. Prices on request. A. F. BALLARD, Box 213, 
Hammonton, N. J. 





YOUR OWN SNAPSHOT or other picture of your gar- 
den, house or other subject on PERSONAL CHRIST- 
MAS CARDS or folders. Samples 10c credited on order. 
riIFFT, 17 Tifft Road, Dover, New Hampshire. 





LIGHTWEIGHT NYLON COVERS for frost protec- 
tion of trees and shrubs. 9’ by 14’ with tying loops. 
Weight 2 Ibs. Postpaid, $4.95. PACIFIC COMPANY, 
Box 926, Sacramento, Calif. 





BETTER AZALEAS FOR FALL SHIPMENT: 2-year 
bushy and budded plants $1.00; 3-year $1.50; 4-year 
$2.00. Best evergreens Coral Bell, Hexe, Hinode- 
giri, Pink Pearl, Pink Pericat, Salmon Beauty, Snow, 
Sweetheart Supreme and other kinds and _ sizes. 
Largest stock fine Specimen plants in Mid-South. 
— GARDENS, 209 S. Barksdale, Memphis, 
enn, 
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, * Chis Cai Bach . 


By ADELAIDE M. MULLER 
Lake City, Florida 


REAT grandmother grew ribbon beds 
of coleus, carefully pinched to keep 
them from becoming uneven or straggly, 
and never allowed to bloom. Grandmother 
filled hanging baskets on the porch with 
Trailing Queen, and grew a few handsome 
specimen plants in jardinieres here and 
there. Mother practically forgot coleus — 
she heard mealy bugs destroyed them, 
anyway, so why bother. 

But daughter is seeing these old-time 
plants in a new light, and wherever there 
is moisture, a little shade, and Summertime 
warmth, coleus are appearing — in the old 
hanging baskets and jardinieres, a mosaic 
of color against the house, gay spots amid 
the plain green of early-flowering shrub- 
bery. They double as cut flowers indoors, 
or they make possible the creation of a 
beautiful bouquet from a few meager blos- 
soms. Nicotine sulfate solution, with soap- 
suds, takes care of the mealy bugs, which 
seldom attack coleus grown rapidly and 
kept in an airy, well-ventilated location. 

Though he may easily have more than 
a hundred different coleus, each individual 
grower has plants which appeal particularly 
to him, since there are so many types. 
Sizes range from leaves tiny as one’s thumb 
nail to those larger than an outspread 
hand. There are delicate trailers which 
spread widely but are never very tall; 
others make magnificent specimens five 
feet high. All shades of red are represented 
in foliage color, with countless combinations 
of bright colors with greens. There are 
velvety black, green-bordered leaves, and 
others marked with white and cream. Pink, 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance. 





CORSAGES — “The Trick of Making Your Own 
Corsages,"’ a beautiful little book with complete in- 
structions, fully illustrated, by Sophia Naumburg, 
Nationally Accredited Flower Show Judge. $1.00 post- 
paid. Book with Corsage Kit containing floral tape, 
tying wire, ribbon and florists’ pins, $3.00 postpaid. 
FLORAL ART, Dept. CO, West Englewood, N. J. 





CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY PLANTS. Fall best 
time to plant. Jersey grown. Home of Cultivated Blue- 
berries. Compare our wholesale prices with others. 
Varieties Jersey, Rubel, Cabot, Rancocas. Two years 
$6.00 dozen, $32.00 — 100. Three years, $8.00 dozen, 
$38.00 — 100. Four years 4 to 5 feet high $1.00 each, 
$10.00 dozen. $50.00 — 100. List sent. Also the newer 
varieties. Burlington, Weymouth, Pemberton. Prices 
quoted. WARREN SHINN’S NURSERY, Woodbury, 
New Jersey. 





HUMMING BIRD FEEDER makes unique Christ- 
mas gift. Descriptive folder or cm pe $1.95. LETTER 
~T _ 723, Grand Central Station, New York 





PEONY ROOTS —3 or 5 eye, $.35 Shipped post- 
—_ extra. M. VAN WIJK, Whitford, Pennsyl- 
vania. 





SALESMEN WANTED for attractive copper table 
yarns fountains. J. RANZ, 1451 Broadway, New 
York 18, New York. 


salmon, and brown shades are bright as 
flowers. In leaf form and texture, coleus 
leaves are satiny smooth, iridescent and 
glistening, or have pebbly crumpled sur- 
faces, plain and ruffled, scalloped or lacin- 
iated, or with edges of complicated picots. 

To develop and display their beauty to 
best advantage, coleus must have ample 
room, either in the open ground or in 
suitably large containers. Rich, light soil, 
preferably leaf mold and dairy fertilizer, is 
best. Sufficient water, the soil being soaked 
daily, and some direct sunlight, but with 
protection from hottest noonday sunshine, 
complete the requirements of coleus. Large 
leaved or very crumpled and ruffly sorts 
may break in heavy rains, and will do bet- 
ter on the edge of a porch where they re- 
ceive some protection. 

Coleus growers have always exchanged 
cuttings, thus selecting the plants they 
most admired. Due to the difficulty of 
describing the many leaf patterns and 
colors, ordering cuttings by mail usually 
results in surprises as the plants grow. 
Southern growers offer cuttings in Spring 
and Fall; they do not ship well in hot 
weather, and of course cannot be subjected 
to freezing temperatures. In the north, 
coleus brighten Winter greenhouses. 

Coleus seed is fine, but germinates 
quickly if the temperature is warm, though 
plants may not appear for several weeks if 
the nights are chilly. Seed may be sowed 
thinly in flats, and covered very lightly. 
Seedlings must have some direct sunlight 
as soon as they come up, but of course 
require protection from wind, drying, heavy 
rain, and hot sunshine. They should never 
be permitted to crowd, and may be trans- 
planted easily even before they have their 
first true leaves. 

Colors and characteristic leaf forms often 
do not develop for several weeks, so one 
need not be disappointed if all seedlings 
are green at first. Also, in almost every lot, 
there seem to be some plants which revert 
to plain green or dull red. Such plants may 
be handsome when large, however, or the 
colors may become more attractive in 
brighter sunlight. In cold weather some 
beautiful green and white and some speckled 
coleus become plain green or dull. 

The most interesting angle of growing 
coleus from seed is in using seed gathered 
from one’s own plants. Then there is the 
puzzle of what possible cross or hidden 
inheritance could produce the amazing 
variations which appear among seedlings. 
There is always the feeling that perhaps 
this brilliant beauty is a “never before in 
this world”’ plant, all one’s own. 


A common cause of failure with plants 
set in the shade is lack of food and water. 
Gardeners forget that the soil under trees is 
usually dry and starved because trees and 
large shrubs exhaust it. 
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The ‘Pennsylvania— 
Horticultural Soctety 


{Organized November 24, 1827} 
389 Broad Street {Suburban} Station 
Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
* 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SHOW 


November 4, 5, 6 
{ Friday, Saturday, Sunday} 
Field House, Swarthmore College 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


* 
ANNUAL MEETING 


Thursday, November 17 
2 P.M. 
In the Rooms of the Society 
Business Meeting followed by 


Demonstrated Talk 
“Little Used Plant Material’ 


by 


Fairman R. Furness 
Media, Pa. 


{Open Only to Members} 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


< 
120th 


ANNUAL 
AUTUMN 
FLOWER 
SHOW 


November 3, 4, 5 & 6 
* 


Thursday...... 2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
| rere 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Saturday....... 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Sunday......... 1 P.M. to 10 P.M. 


Horticultural Hall, Boston 


Admission 60 cents, tax included 
FREE TO MEMBERS 














The Horticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 
THE ESSEX HOUSE 
157 WEST 58TH STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
Telephone: Plaza 7-0915 


Forty-Second Annual 
eAutumn Exhibition 


OF 
THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK, INC. 
WITH 
The AMERICAN ORCHID SOCIETY, Inc. 
COOPERATING 
THE COLONNADES BALLROOM 
THE ESSEX HOUSE 
160 Central Park South 
near Seventh Avenue) New York 19, N. Y. 


November 9... 12 Noon to 10 P.M. 
November 10. . ..10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
November 11. 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
November 12 10 A.M.to 4P.M. 


ADMISSION : $1.00 Tax Inclusive 
Members of both Societies are entitled to 
one free admission on presentation of 
membership card at door. 











@ WILD FLOWERS 
and FERNS 


To Brighten a Shady Nook 
FREE CATALOGUE 


WAKE ROBIN FARM 


Home, Pennsylvania 























FOR AUTUMN SOWING. 


Right now is the time to sow seeds of Lilium, Iris, 
and Eremurus species, with Gentians, Primulas, 
Helleborus, and others that need Winter's cold for 
starting. Illustrated catalog on request, Dept. B. 














REX. D. PEARCE MNEW JERSEY 
EV 7-2205 Estimates Given 


Louis O'Landers 
GREENHOUSE PAINTER 
and GLAZIER 


57 Tremont Street Everett 49, Mass. 


SUNFLOWER SEED 














Large Screened, 10 pounds................- $4.50 | 
Medium Screened, 10 pounds............... $3.50 
PREPAID 


Cc. J. DEBBINK, Route 2, Box 12A 
OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 





GARDEN © American and British: 
@ Encyclopedias, Landscaping, Shrubs, 
BOOKS @ Flowers, Bulbs and Tubers, Frult, 
@ House Plants, Greenhousing, 
© Diseases and Pests, etc., etc. 
Ask to have your name placed on our mailing list 
Out of print book finding service: 


Domestic and Foreign 


THE HORTICULTURAL BOOK SERVICE 
214 Detroit Avenue Concord, Californie 





November 1949 








Oct. 31-Nov. 1. Germantown, Penna. Chrysan- 
themum Show of the Germantown Horticul- 
tural Society. 

| Nov. 1-3. Tampa, Fla. The 62nd annual meeting 
of the Florida State Horticultural Society. 

Nov. 1-3. Chicago, Ill. Twelfth Annual Judging 


School of the Garden Club of IIl., 
Room, La Salle Hotel. 


Century 


| Nov. 3-6. Boston, Mass. Chrysanthemum Show 





| 





of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society at 
Horticultural Hall. 

Nov. 3-6. Pasadena, Calif. Southern Calif. 
Fall Flower and Garden Show at the Fannie 
E. Morrison Horticultural Center, Brookside 
Park, 

Nov. 4-6. Amherst, Mass. Horticultural Show 
of the Univ. of Mass. 

Nov. 4-6. Swarthmore, Pa. Chrysanthemum 
Show of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Soci- 
ety in the Field House, Swarthmore College. 

Nov. 5-6. Portland, Ore. Chrysanthemum Show, 
Portland Chrysanthemum Society in the 
Sunken Ballroom of the Masonic Temple. 

Nov. 9-12. N. Y., N. Y. Autumn Exhibition of the 
Horticultural Society of N. Y. Inc. with The 
American Orchid Society, Inc. at the Essex 
House, 59th St. and Central Park South. 

Nov. 10-13. Worcester, Mass. 


the Worcester County Horticultural Society at 
Horticultural Bldg., 30 Elm Street. 


Nov. 18-19. Polson, Montana. Annual meeting | 


of the Montana Horticultural Society. 
Nov. 18-19. Tampa, Fla. Fall Flower Show. 


Chrysanthe- | 
mum and Fruit and Vegetable Exhibition of | 




















MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 
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LECTURE 
By DR. CARTER HARRISON 
of Michigan State College on 


“LAWN MANAGEMENT 
AND MAINTENANCE 
Tuesday, November 8, 8:00 P.M. 
Wayne University Student Center 
5060 Cass, (Corner of Putnam) 
Lecture open to members and guests. 
No admission charge 
Se a a 2 ee ee es 


1950 Detroit Flower Show 


March 25 through April 2 
at Convention Hall. 


TwTe ec eee ee Pe eR Re 


The White House, Belle Isle, 
Detroit 7, Michigan 



































National Mum Show 


Nov. 9-10-11. Dayton, Ohio, Memo- 
rial Hall, 48th National Chrys- 
anthemum Show, The Chrysan- 
themum Society of America. 











SAFE and 
ACCURATE 


Anson 
INDOOR TARGET GUN 


Shootin’s fun with the Johnson gun — for 
adults or youngsters! Approved for chil- 
dren. Safe enough for living room...has target rifle accuracy. 
Burnished steel barrel, adjustable sights, and strong propelling unit. 
Automatic feed shoots 65 re-usable pellets. With metal target gallery, 
backstop and extra power unit. 


$6.95 


bullseyes, paper targets, pellets, 
Order No. F45. Was $15.00, now 


PIPE CLEANER ART 


Twist ‘em for fun! An exciting kit that makes toys, 
place markers, corsages, lapel pins, etc. Set of 100 
big 12 in. pipe cleaners in 10 pastel colors. Step-by- 
step instruction sheet tells how to make scores of 
clever designs. Perfect for kiddies, shut-ins, host- 
esses, doodlers. 


Order No. G250 


REFILLS, unboxed, ordered at same time. 
Order No. G251. Per 100 75c 


THE 
GREETING 
THAT GROWS 


What could be more 
cheering on wintry 
davs than to watch 
these ‘‘Paper White” 
Narcissi poke their 
heads up and quickly 
burst into fragrant 
white blooms! Boxed 
gift set with direction 
includes largeimported 
bulbs, Breck’s Mica- 
Gro (easier and better 
than pebbles), and a 
beautiful gleaming copper bowl with tiny 


round brass feet — for many later 
uses. Order No. B73 $2.95 


daring 
About 


F30.. . . 


ORDER BY MAIL - 


MEET ‘“‘TWIRLY”’ 
BALANCING CLOWN 


Greatest balancing act of the ages! All metal 
“Twirly’’ balances on 17 points, including the 
tip of his Pinocchio nose, and spins around on 
top of his performing stand like mad. It’s all 
done with the balance balls he holds in his 


hands. A fascinating child’s gift that Dad . 


won't be able to put down! Order 
No. F25 : <e6 


$1.00 


—__=—_S 
‘TATER BAKER 


A great fuel saver! Bakes 4 or 5 medium size 
potatoes quickly and easily — right on top of 
the stove — no need to heat the big oven! Also 
warms up buns, leftovers; bakes biscuits, apples, 
etc. — makes a quick warm lunch for the kid- 
dies. Polished chrome with sure-grip bakelite 


handle and knob. Unique vapor- 
escape valve. Grder No. G485 2.95 


IMPORTED PUZZLE CAR 


Dare devil driving! Just wind the motorand 
watch it speed for the edge of the table — 
then at the last split second, it spins 
around safely and goes into another 
table-edge dash! Colorful, all-metal. 


POSTPAID 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
525 BRECK BUILDING, BOSTON 10, MASS. 





HOW COLD ITIS 
OUTSIDE from inside 
$e reesses~ BP hat 


EASY-TO-SEE 
THERMOMETER 


/tt 


3%" glass dial at- 
taches anywhere on 


outside window-panes 





—always visible. You look right through it. Big 
numbers, easy to read even 10 ft. away. Pre- 
cision made, improved 1950 model — weather- 
proof and guaranteed. Order several 


for gifts. Boxed. Order No. G107. . $1 50 


COLORFUL TILE 
FLOWER POT 
STANDS 


Inspired gift and prize idea! Set of 2 protects 
table or windowsill from water and dirt. Pom- 
peian green wrought iron base with colorful 
glazed tile center. 5” in diameter. 


Two in gift box. Order No. F20. Pair $1.39 


SUNSHINE 
PLANT 
SHELF 


Fits Any Window 


Doubles win- 
dow garden 
capacity, or 
displays prize 
miniatures! 
Ivory enameled 
all-metal shelv- 
ing. 4’’ deep, 
adjusts telescopically to fit windows 24” 
to 39” wide. Fastens easily at all heights. 
No interference with curtains. Best in 


pairs. Order No. F10. Each.. $2.95 
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